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PREFACE 


In one of the earliest works on love in Arabic literature, the 
author Abu al-Hasan Ali ibn Muhammad al-Daylami (fl. 
late fourth/tenth century) states that love is the most 
famous and the highest situation among people, be they 
elite or commoners, ignorant or knowers . . Al-Daylami 
expresses the first part of the common truth that in all its 
forms love plays an important role in society which is 
preceded only by the instinct to live. 2 Love has been 
discussed in various fields of research, such as psychology, 
ethics, theology, philosophy, religion, and medicine. Many 
such discussions have involved interdisciplinary elements. 
And as we shall see, there exist connections between the 
two basic divisions of love, that is, profane and divine 
love. 3 

Most of the Sufis regard divine love as one of their 
important stations or as the most important station. 
Nevertheless, as far as we know, complete theories of 
sacred love have not developed in early Islamic mysticism, 
and this epoch is marked with statements which express 
different aspects of the subject. Theories of divine love have 
appeared in Sufisim since the fourth/tenth century. Despite 
the important role that love plays in the practice and under¬ 
standing of Sufism, research into this topic remains very 
scanty. Apart from Bell’s thorough work, Love Theory in 
Later Hanbalite Islam , which can help any scholar who 
inquires into divine love in Islam, and some articles which 
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PREFACE 


deal with Ibn Sina’s epistle on love, there are no other 
works on specific theories of love. 

The present contribution aims at examining two Sufi 

theories of divine love, that of Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn 

Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and of Abu Zayd 

Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad al-Ansari known as 
• • • 

al-Dabbagh (d. 696/1296). I chose these two scholars 
because, unlike earlier Muslim scholars, both introduce 
complete theories of divine love and because, although 
al-Ghazali exerts great influence on al-Dabbagh, the latter 
differs in some basic characteristics of his Sufi theory of 
divine love. 

An introduction presenting the theme in Greek philos¬ 
ophy, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam precedes the 
discussion on al-Ghazali and al-Dabbagh. Within Islam, 
sacred love as it appears in the Qur'an, Hadith, theology, 
philosophy, and mysticism is then further examined in 
greater depth. I hope that this introduction supplies 
sufficient background to enable the reader, even the non¬ 
specialist in Islamic mysticism, to comprehend the theories 
of our two thinkers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Love in Greek philosophy 

Since Sufi divine love in Islam owes much to ancient Greek 
thinking, a statement to be proved later, one should 
naturally set forth the main features of this philosophical 
tradition. As Singer states, every discussion of love, 
whether courtly love, romantic love or religious love must 
begin with Plato. Most of the material on love is found in 
the Symposium.' In this dialogue, Aristophanes sets forth 
a myth according to which in the beginning the human 
race was divided into three sexes, male, female, and 
hermaphroditic. Each human being was spherical having 
four hands, four legs, and a single head. Since they were 
powerful, they attacked the gods but were defeated and 
almost destroyed, only to be saved due to Zeus' mercy. To 
prevent future rebellion by the spherical human beings, 
Zeus divided each of them into two parts. After that 
each part longed for the part from which it had been 
disconnected. The division of the three sexes explains 
the existence of heterosexuality, homosexuality, and 
lesbianism; each half of a spherical being longs for the 
missing half. If a man belongs to the spherical being which 
was composed of male and female, he will desire a woman, 
and the same understanding applies to homosexuality and 
lesbianism. 2 ‘And the reason is that human nature was 
originally one and we were a whole, and the desire and 
pursuit of the whole is called love.’ 3 Socrates goes further 
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than Aristophanes, who regards love as desire for the 
half or the whole which are missing, stating that love is 
yearning for goodness. 4 Moreover, eros means man’s will 
to always possess the Good. 5 The highest object of love is 
the Good which is identified with the absolute beauty. The 
Good or the Beautiful should be found in all spheres of 
human life. How a man can find the Good is a theme to 
which Plato devotes much space in his writings. According 
to Plato, the lover passes through several phases until he 
reaches absolute beauty. Plato’s lover begins with physical 
beauty. Then after freeing himself from looking at a specific 
beautiful thing or human being, because there are many, he 
sees no reason to prefer one to another. Therefore, beauty 
of the soul, meaning man’s virtues, must be estimated more 
than the beauty of the body. From this stage he moves to 
the contemplation of social and moral beauty expressed in 
institutions and noble activities. Higher than this stage is 
the stage of acquisition of knowledge and sciences in which 
a man is free from contemplating specific instances of 
beauty whether of body, soul, or society. This fourth stage 
will finally bring a realization that there is absolute beauty 
in which all features of beauty are included and which does 
not change and is eternal. This absolute beauty is one of 
Plato’s Forms or Ideas. 6 Two main characteristics are 
discerned in Plato’s theory of love: The first is the desire of 
the soul to attain union with its beloved, which here means 
the absolute beauty, and the second is the intellectual 
process of love. Although the Platonic lover begins his 
way from material objects, the object of his desire is not 
material but spiritual perfection, and the means leading to 
such perfection, notwithstanding motivated by emotions," 
is the intellect which creates knowledge. 'Platonic eros is 
basically a love of abstract science more than anything 
else.’ 8 There is a common ground to both Plato and the 
ancient Mysteries which is the salvation of the soul from 
its bodily prison and its return to its heavenly abode. The 


difference between them is only in the means; whereas 
in the Mysteries the soul's deliverance is attained through 
initiations, purifications, and rituals, in Plato it is through 
philosophy. 9 What characterizes Plato’s philosophy is the 
duality of the material world and the world of the Ideas. 
Man’s function is to move from the sensual world to the 
world of the Ideas. He can do this through the motivation 
of eros , the inclination of man’s soul to the spiritual world, 
which inheres in his soul, because of the latter’s divine 
source, and which is kindled by seeing sensual beauty. The 
movement is only upwards; the world of the Ideas does not 
help man to achieve his goal. 10 

Apart from being a motivation for attaining God or 
the absolute good, eros can also be characterized by its 
being an acquisitive love; man longs for acquiring what 
is valuable in his eyes and what he has not. It is not a 
spontaneous love but a motivated love. Because eros is 
acquisitive, it is also egocentric; it is directed toward the 
happiness of man. 11 

Following Plato’s doctrine that love is a search for 
goodness, Aristotle, makes a distinction between three 
types of love or friendship ( philia ). According to him there 
are three objects of love - usefulness, pleasantness, and 
goodness. Each motivates a different kind of friendship. 
The first and the second types of friendship are based on 
self-interest of the lover, where the lover expects benefits 
and pleasure from the beloved, whereas in the third type of 
friendship, which Aristotle calls perfect friendship, the 
lover loves not because his beloved is useful or pleasant to 
him, but because of what the beloved is, by virtue of his 
personality. Only virtuous persons are interested in one 
another as persons, and not as instruments. 12 Friendship is 
conditioned by reciprocity and this in turn derives from 
rationality which exists in virtuous people. Just as Platonic 
lovers are in love with the Ideas, Aristotle’s good men or 
women love the virtuous character. 15 The view that only 
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the good deserves love was disproved later by the Christian 
doctrine of agape . 

Another view of Aristotle which is relevant to our 
discussion is the view that love is a cosmic force, existing 
also in matter, which has a desire for the divine, the good, 
and the desirable. Thus the idea of eros applies to the 
physical world. He ascribes the motion of the heavens to 
their love for the Prime Mover or the Pure Form. 14 Just as 
the beloved object moves the lover so the Pure Form moves 
matter to receive its form by being loved. The Pure Form 
causes the desire of matter to receive form because of the 
Pure Form’s perfection. Plato’s eros turns out to be a 
cosmic power inhering in each thing. The parable of the 
ladder which in Plato illustrates the ascent of the human 
soul occurs in Aristotle as a real scale of existents in which 
the lower desires the higher. 15 This kind of love is one of the 
three kinds mentioned in Neoplatonism, the two others 
are earthly love, which is expressed in human beings and 
animals in the desire for the preservation and continuation 
of species, and rational love, the love for the Divine and for 
the immortal forms. 16 

The eros motif is the core of Plotinus’ thought, according 
to which the most important thing is the return of the soul 
to God. 17 What characterizes the period between Plato and 
Plotinus is the discussion of the sharp duality between the 
Divine and the material world, and the attempt to span 
both with a series of intermediate beings. The span or 
bridge is two-way: a descent from God to matter, that is the 
creation of the world through a process of emanation, and 
also an ascent of man’s soul back to God. In other words, 
all things spring from the One, the Divine, and return to the 
One. To know both the worthlessness of all material things 
and yet recognize their divine source 18 are two requisites 
for the soul in order to ascend to the One. Contrary to 
the Gnostics and the world-despisers, Plotinus admits 
the beauty of the world but regards it as an image of the 
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absolute beauty, whose source is the rational spiritual 
world. 19 The true object of love is the beauty of the 
spiritual world. The more man’s soul severs itself from 
materiality, for example, bodily desires, the closer it comes 
to the true beauty. Hence, Plotinus identifies the true beauty 
with the Good. The virtuous person is the beautiful one. 
The inner inclination to beauty and goodness, namely eros , 
motivates the soul to long for the highest world. 20 If a man 
wishes to attain this world, he must ascend in reverse order 
through the stages of the emanation, that is, from beautiful 
things to the Soul which causes their existence, from the 
Soul to the Intellect, and from the Intellect to the One. But 
perfect union with the One can be attained only through 
ecstasy. 21 


2. Love in Judaism 

Since divine love is mainly the product of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, 22 it is worthwhile outlining the basic 
doctrines and teachings of both Judaism and Christianity 
on love. In both Biblical and Post-Biblical Judaism love is 
the principal axis in the relationship between God and 
Israel. 23 Although there is no theory of divine love in 
Jewish literature until the Middle Ages, 24 some significant 
motifs often recur. In the following we shall refer mainly to 
man's love for God and God’s love for man, the causes of 
both kinds of love and their expressions. 

Deuteronomy serves as an important source for many 
later authorities. The cause of Israel’s love for God appears 
as God’s request, 25 and moreover as His commandment. 26 
Furthermore, love for God is expressed through carrying 
out the commandments. 2- This kind of love, which is 
manifested through the fulfillment of precepts, obedience 
and submission to God’s will is called by scholars nomos. 
Obedience to God is manifested through keeping the 
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commandments, because they express God’s will. Sub¬ 
servience to God’s will is also expressed through piety 
and devotion which can reach the degree of the believer’s 
readiness to sacrifice himself or his most beloved thing in 
order to please God. There is no wonder thus that 
Abraham is the best example of such love. 28 Although 
Abraham is called in Genesis 22.13 God-fearing, Post- 
Biblical tradition regards his consent to sacrifice his son the 
greatest act of love for God. 29 In like manner, Isaac loves 
God, and Jacob is also considered the lover of God. 30 Thus 
in loving God a believer - for example Job - should be 
ready to suffer and to bear his sufferings in patience, 31 a 
notion to be found later in Sufic literature. 

The believer loves all what comes from the Beloved, 
and hence he loves the Tora and studies it. ‘O, how I 
love your Tora, it is my meditation all the day,’ says 
the poet of Psalms (119.97). 32 That is why his love for 
God is expressed in the imitation of God’s qualities. 33 
However, the Tora itself serves as a cause for the love of 
God. In Seder Eliyahu Rabba (or Tanna de-be Eliyahu ), a 
Midrash probably dating from the tenth century, it is 
stated that if the Gentiles were able to understand the 
profound meaning of the Tora, they would love God. This 
Midrash also states that due to their love for God, 
Israel were ready to accept the burden of keeping the 
commandments. 34 

Israel loves God because of the miracles He did for them, 
and in general because of His greatness and power. 35 In the 
weekday morning service it is stated that God's act brings 
man to love Him: ‘And You have brought us close to Your 
great Name forever in truth, to offer praiseful thanks to 
you, and proclaim Your oneness with love.’* 6 Elsewhere, in 
the same service, it is said that God will imbue the heart of 
the believer with love and awe of Him. 3 " The same idea 
recurs in the Mussaf service of Rosh Hodesh: ‘You will 
bring them an eternal love.’ 38 However, the notion 
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sometimes appears that a believer loves, or should love 
God spontaneously, without reason, meaning without 
expecting a reward. The Mishna in Avot 39 says: ‘Be not like 
servants who serve their master for the sake of receiving a 
reward; instead be like servants who serve their master not 
for the sake of receiving a reward. And let the awe of 
the Heaven be upon you.’ 40 Here the word ‘love’ is not 
mentioned, but the Rabbis insert it into the interpretation 
of this paragraph. 41 The same idea is found in Philo’s On 
Particular Laws (194-7) and Midrash Tadsheh ; both 
sources regard the burnt sacrifice (or the elevation offering 
- ‘ olah) 4 2 as an expression of disinterested love for 
God. 43 

We shall turn now to God's love for Israel dividing the 
theme, as we have dealt with Israel’s love for God, into 
causes and expressions. Also in this issue Deuteronomy 
plays an important role. One of the reasons for God’s love 
for Israel is His love for the Fathers and the oath he swore 
to them: ‘And because He loved your Fathers, He chose 
their seed after them ...' ( Deuteronomy , 4.37). That God's 
choice means His love 44 is proved from the following 
verses: ‘The Lord did not set His love 45 upon you, or 
choose you, because you were more in number than any 
people; for you were the fewest of all peoples; but because 
the Lord loved you, and because He would keep the oath 
which He had sworn to your Fathers . . .’ ( Deuteronomy , 
7.7-8). 

Whereas God's love which originates in His oath to the 
Fathers is directed to all kinds of Israeli persons, be they 
good or evil, the notion appears many times that God 
loves those who love Him, namely the righteous. See, for 
example, Proverbs , 8.17: ‘I love those who love Me; and 
those who seek Me early shall find Me.' 46 Psalms 146.8: 
‘The Lord opens the eyes of the blind: the Lord raises those 
who are bowed down: the Lord loves the righteous.’ The 
Apocrypha, too, expresses the idea that God loves those 
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who are wronged and those who suffer. 4 " Also whoever 
studies the Tora disinterestedly is loved by God. 'Rabbi 
Meir said: Whoever engages in Tora study for its own 
sake merits many things ... He is called friend and 
beloved . . .’ 48 However, according to Biblical and Post- 
Biblical texts, God’s love for Israel sometimes occurs 
without reason, without any previous kind of behavior 
on the part of man. God says in Hosea’s prophecy (14.5): 
‘. .. I will love them freely.’ In Jeremiah 31.2, God’s love for 
Israel appears as everlasting, and as a result, He loves them 
anytime without paying attention to what they do. Eternal 
love is not conditioned by any circumstances. This view 
appears also in the Apocrypha (Baruch I, 78.3): \ . . God 
has loved us from eternity . . .’ And in the Wisdom of 
Solomon (11.24) it is stated that ‘You love all the existents, 
and you do not abhor anything of your creation.’ Hence, 
God's love for people does not depend on their acts, a 
notion which is reminiscent of the agape idea which we 
shall immediately examine. However, the universality of 
God’s love, which appears several times in the Apocrypha, 
is not so emphasized in the Talmud and the Midrash. 
A saying of Rabbi Akiva combines the universal and 
particular aspects of God’s love: ‘Beloved is man, for he 
was created in God’s image . . . Beloved are the people of 
Israel, for they are described as children of the 
Omnipresent. . .’ But preference is given to God’s love for 
Israel. 49 

God’s love for Israel is expressed in several ways, 
the most important being His choosing of Israel 
(Deuteronomy , 4.37). In the liturgy, the weekday morning 
service, God’s choice is plainly stated: ‘You have chosen us 
from among every people and tongue.' 50 In the Festivals’ 
service, choice is identical to love: ‘You have chosen us 
from all the peoples, You loved us, and found favor in 
us.’ 51 God’s choice is connected in turn with His deliver¬ 
ance of Israel from Egypt as Hosea (11.1) puts it: ‘When 
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Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out 
of Egypt.’ 

God’s love is also manifested through the sufferings He 
brings on His beloved, as a father who punishes his son in 
order to educate him. This kind of relationship explains 
why the lover should keep the beloved’s commandments. 
The basis of this view is Proverbs 3.11-12: ‘My son, do 
not despise the Lord’s instruction; nor be weary of his 
chastisement: for the Lord reproves him whom He loves, 
and He resembles a father who loves 52 his son.’ This notion 
recurs also in Pslams and Job and in Post-Biblical literature 
in the Talmud and Midrash , 53 

In sum, in Biblical and Post-Biblical literature we find 
several ideas concerning both God’s love for man and 
man's love for God, but these have not crystallized into a 
theory of love in any of the works cited. However, it seems 
that some signs of the motifs ( nomos , agape , and even 
eros SA ) which we shall find in Christianity and Islam 
were already found in early Jewish literature. Our next 
discussion deals with love in Christianity according to the 
New Testament. 


3. Love in Christianity 

According to Nygren, the principal motif in the New 
Testament is agape. This term refers to God’s love for man. 
Agape is God’s disinterested love. God loves because of His 
nature, and His love is expressed not in getting but in doing 
good. Being indifferent to the object of His love, God loves 
equally the good and the wicked. Whereas Hellenism is a 
religion which seeks God for the sake of man’s happiness, 
and thus it may be perceived in terms of egocentricity, in 
Christianity salvation comes from God, and thus may be 
perceived as theocentricity. Although the motif of agape 
occurs in Judaism, Judaism is also an egocentric religion, 
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for its basic motif is womos, that is, man’s love for 
God is achieved through man’s carrying out of the 
precepts. 55 

The agape motif can be summed up in four basic 
principles: a. Agape is spontaneous and unmotivated. 
There is no reason for God’s love except His nature. The 
object of love, that is man, should not have special 
characteristics in order to be loved by God; b. This 
principle is connected with the first one; agape is 
indifferent to value. The evil person receives God’s love as 
well as the saint. ‘He makes His sun rise on good and bad 
alike, and sends the rain on the honest and dishonest' 
(Matt., 5.45); 56 c. Agape is creative, in other words, it 
creates value in the object of love. When God forgives a 
person, He creates a new situation changing the person’s 
value; and d. Agape initiates fellowship with God. God's 
act causes a man to love Him. A man cannot love God 
without His assistance. 57 Some of Jesus’ parables can be 
explained in the light of the principles of agape. For 
example, in the parable of the laborers in the vineyard 
(Matt., 20. 1-16), the laborers receive equal pay for 
unequal work. The householder’s act is not motivated 
by justice or merit, but by his generosity, just as God's 
love is not motivated by justice and merit, but by His 
generosity. 58 

The love of the Christian for God is a reflection of 
God’s love, which by definition must be spontaneous and 
unmotivated. Whereas in human love there is an egocentric 
reason, the love for God should not aim to attain 
something; it is submission of man to God. Likewise, the 
second part of the commandment of love, the love for the 
neighbor, is characterized by agape. For example, just as 
God loves the sinners, so a man must love his enemies. In 
both kinds of love, it is God’s love for man which causes 
him to love God or his neighbor. 59 

A further development of the agape motif occurs in the 


teaching of Paul, the persecutor of the Church who became 
its disciple and apostle. Paul was fully aware of agape, for 
he felt that his conversion was caused by God’s love. Apart 
from seemingly making agape the technical term for 
Christian love, Paul identifies agape with the theology of 
the Cross. This means that God’s love for humanity is 
expressed through sacrificing His son for the sake of 
humanity, and more precisely, for the sake of the weak, the 
ungodly, the sinners, and the enemies. ‘He has reconciled us 
men to Himself through Christ. . .' (2 Cor., 5.18). 60 

Paul’s attitude toward man’s love also marks a shift 
in emphasis away from Jesus’ view as it appears in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Contrary to Jesus who places man’s love 
for God above love for his neighbor, Paul thinks that the 
commandment to love one’s neighbor takes precedence. 
The commandments of the Law ‘are all summed up 
in the one rule, Love your neighbor as yourself’ 
(Rom., 13.9). 61 

The final formulation of the agape motif occurs in the 
Gospel of John who identifies agape with God's essence; 
God is love means that His love is eternal and exists even 
without an object. Nygren points out that if the eternal love 
of the Father for the Son is the prototype of love, then one 
may conclude that the inherent worth of the Son makes him 
the object of the Father’s love, and hence God’s love for 
man may not be considered spontaneous and unmotivated. 
That this possibility holds water is proved by John’s 
statements which are associated with reasons, for example 
‘The Father Himself loves you, because you have loved me' 
(John, 16.27). 62 Furthermore, when John differentiates 
between the love for the material world, which is 
forbidden, and the love for God, he inadvertently 
distinguishes between two kinds of objects, thus defining 
love in terms of the object of love which contradicts the 
idea of agape as a love independent of the value of its 
object. Another infringement on the agape motif is 
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particularism which is expressed in the love among 
the Christian brethren; here also love looses its unmoti¬ 
vated character, for one loves his neighbor because he 
is a Christian, not because he is a human being. Thus 
elements of eros penetrated into the Christian idea of 
love. 63 

For the reader’s convenience I would like now to sum up 
the differences between eros and agape in an antithetical 
arrangement as presented by Nygren. 64 


Eros is determined by the 
quality, the beauty and 
worth of its object; 
it is not spontaneous, but 
‘evoked,’ ‘motivated.’ 

Eros recognizes value in its 
object - and loves it. 


Agape is sovereign in 
relation to its object, and 
is directed to both ‘the 
evil and the good’; it is 
spontaneous, 
‘overflowing,’ 
‘unmotivated.’ 

Agape loves - and creates 
value in its object. 


Eros is acquisitive and 

longing. 

Eros is an upward 

movement. 

Eros is man's way to God. 

Eros is man’s effort: it 
assumes that man’s 
salvation is his own 
work. 

Eros is egocentric love, a 
form of self assertion of 
the highest, noblest, 
sublimest kind. 

Eros seeks to gain its life, a 
life divine, immortalized. 

Eros is the will to get and 
possess which depends 
on want and need. 

Eros is primarily man's 
love; God is the object of 
Eros. Even when it is 
attributed to God. 

Eros is patterned on human 
love. 


Agape is sacrificial giving. 

Agape comes down. 

Agape is God’s way to 

man. 

Agape is God' grace: 
salvation is the work of 
divine love. 

Agape is unselfish love, it 
‘seeketh not its own,' it 
gives itself away. 

Agape lives the life of God, 
therefore dares to ‘lose 
it.’ 

Agape is freedom in giving, 
which depends on wealth 
and plenty. 

Agape is primarily God's 
love ; God is agape. Even 
when it is attributed to 
man. 

Agape is patterned on 
divine love. 


Eros and agape have not remained antithetical for a long 
time. Having been a pupil of Neo-platonism, St. Augustine 
incorporated it into Christian dogma. He states that the 
Latin word caritas constitutes the combination between 
eros and agape. Agape is directed toward man and causes 
him to love and to long for God properly. Without agape 
man runs the risk of being involved in earthly love. Thus 
the function of agape is to purify eros. To a large extent, 
St. Augustine’s caritas became the established doctrine of 
the Catholic church. 65 


4. Love in Islam 
a. Qur'an and Hadith 

Since our main concern is to examine Islamic thinkers on 
divine love, we shall considerably widen the scope of our 
survey of Islamic views on love. We shall examine love in 
the Qur’an, the Hadith (traditions which go back to the 
Prophet), theology, philosophy, and Sufism. The first two 
sources do not supply us with much material on love. One 
can discern three issues: a. The nomos motif occurs once in 
a manifest way, but many times through the notion that 
God loves the righteous and hates the wicked, that is, He 
loves those who carry out His commandments. ‘Say: If you 
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love God, follow me, and God will love you, and forgive 
your sins’ (Qur’an 3.31). 66 ‘God loves not the evildoers' 
(Qur’an 3.134). ‘God loves the good-doers’ (Qur'an 
3.140); b. Man’s love for God is conditioned by God’s 
love for man. ‘. . . God will assuredly bring a people He 
loves, and who love Him . . .’ (Qur’an 5.54); and c. An 
identification of belief in God and love for Him. ‘. . . I hose 
that believe love God more ardently’ (Qur’an 2.165). God 
appears as either lover or beloved in Qur’an 85.14: ‘And 
He is the All-forgiving, the All-loving ( wadiid ).’ Wadud 
can be interpreted to mean either lover, if we regard the 
adjective wadud as nomen agentis (fail), or beloved, if we 
regard this adjective as nomen patientis (maf'iil). 67 It is 
obvious that such scanty material, at least concerning the 
plain meaning of the Qur’anic verses, 68 could not be 
the source of the great theories of divine love which were 
developed later in Islam. The Hadith adds to the Qur’an 
some other ideas, but also here the information is very 
limited. I rely on al-Ghazali’s introduction to his K. 
al-mahabba , assuming that he uses the basic and most 
important traditions on love. The love for God appears as 
a condition of belief. Asked what belief is, Muhammad 
answers: ‘Belief means that God and His messenger are 
beloved by you more than anything else.’ 69 I hus belief is 
described in terms of love. In one tradition the order to 
love God - which is most prevalent in the Bible - appears 
associated with its reason: ‘Love God, because of the favors 
He bestows on you, and love me [that is Muhammad), 
because God loves me.’ 70 Another Biblical notion is the 
statement that whoever loves God experiences affliction." 1 
Moreover, the lover of God is not afraid of death, for it 
causes him to meet God. Abraham is the model of such 
ardent love. The Prophet is said to have prayed as follows: 
‘O God, give 72 me Your love, and the love of those who 
love You, and the love which makes me come close to 
You, and makes Your love beloved to me more than 
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cold water.'" 3 We shall see that these traditions have 
no influence on al-Ghazali’s theory of love, however he 
brings them forward to comply with his usual order of 
writing by which he opens each of his books in the Ihyd’ 
with fragments of evidence from the Qur’an and the 
Hadith. 


b. Theology 

Notwithstanding Qur'anic verses and traditions whose 
literal meanings indicate that God loves His creatures, 
some groups of theologians such as the Jahmites, 
Mu'tazilites, and some Ash‘arites who denied God’s love, 
identified His love with His will or benefaction. 74 
Concerning the interpretation of God’s love, the Ash‘arite 
theologian al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085) introduces two views: 
a. God’s love and contentment means His benefaction. 
‘God loves a person' (ahabba alldh ‘ abdan) does not mean 
feeling sympathy with or inclination toward a man, but 
granting favors to him. And man’s love for God is 
expressed through obedience to Him. 75 This is because 
God is too exalted to incline to man or to be the object 
of man's inclination. Al-Juwayni seems to say that God’s 
inclination would indicate that He lacks something, a 
notion which cannot be conceived of God who is perfect. 
On the other hand, man's inclination would infringe on 
God’s transcendence held by the theologians. Al-Ghazali 
reasons that the objection of the theologians to divine love 
is based on a doctrine which says that an entity which 
resembles nothing and nothing resembles it cannot be the 
object of love. 76 The Ash‘arite theologian al-Baqillani 
(d. 404/1013) explains that since there is no change in 
God's essence, it is impossible to ascribe to Him feelings 
which enjoin changes in one’s essence. 77 b. God’s love is 
explained as His will. However, this will is called love and 
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contentment when it is connected with a favor bestowed on 
man, and when it is connected with punishment afflicting 
man, it is called anger. 78 It is worth noting that Sufis were 
persecuted for their theory of love." 9 

Ibn Taymiyya (729/1328) does not accept this view. He 
argues that the identification of love with will denies 
God one of His attributes, and also results in God’s love of 
injustice, for everything in the world is willed by Him. For 
theories of love in Ibn Taymiyya and other Hanbalite 
scholars the reader should consult Bell’s excellent work. We 
would like, however, to cite Bell’s table in which he shows 
the differences between the Hanbalites, who represent the 
nomos motif on the one hand, and the Ash‘arites on the 
other who identify God's love with His will. For will Bell 
uses the Greek word thelema. 


Tbelema 

God has no anthropo¬ 
morphic or anthropo- 
pathic attributes. He does 
not love nor does he 
experience ‘pleasure,’ the 
product of love satisfied. 

The Koranic references to 
God’s love for men must 
be interpreted to mean 
his ‘willing good’ to 
them. 

God wills good to some 
men and evil to others 
for no cause or purpose. 

God cannot be the object 
of love. 


Nomos 

All the traditional 

attributes of God truly 
apply to him, although 
they are not to be 
explained. 80 God loves 
and experiences ‘joy.’ 

God’s love for men is real 
and is to be distinguished 
from the creative aspect 
if his will. It is a natural 
consequence of his self- 
love. 81 

God’s acts for the sake of 
‘wise purpose’ ( hikma ) 82 
which he loves. 

Men can truly love 
God in and for 
himself. 
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Man’s pleasure in the The pleasure of the vision 

beatific vision is not the is the result of the 
result of love satisfied but consummation of man’s 
an independent pleasure love to God. 
created simultaneously. 

c. Philosophy 

As for the philosophical material, there are two basic 
works which underpin an introduction to al-Ghazali’s and 
al-Dabbagh’s treatises on divine love. These are: a. the 
thirty-seventh epistle of Rasail ikhwan al-safa ’ called Ft 
mahiyyat al-'ishq (On the Essence of Love); 83 and b. Ibn 
Sma’s Risala fVl-'ishq (An Epistle on Love). 84 The first 
Arabic philosopher al-Kindi (d. 260/873) wrote a treatise 
on love, but it is not extant. 85 There are some scattered 
notes on the theme in the famous Neoplatonic work 
called The Theology of Aristotle, which is actually an 
Arabic version of parts of Plotinus’ Enneads . 86 These notes 
concentrate on the issue of beauty. The beauty of a material 
thing is inferior to the beauty of its idea. Beauty originates 
in the form, not in the matter, consequently, it exists also in 
immaterial substances. Since bodily beauty derives from 
the beauty of the soul, the latter is superior to the former. 
Also the internal beauty of a human being, the beauty of 
character and disposition is preferable to external beauty. 
The degree of beauty increases according to its place in 
the cosmic hierarchy of beings. Hence, God is the most 
beautiful. Just as the beauty of immaterial beings is 
superior to the beauty of material beings, so love for the 
former, which is intellectual love (= true love), is preferable 
to love for the latter. Love is regarded in this work as an 
eternal force and moreover, the high world is identical with 
love. 87 

Also in al-Farabi (d. 339/950) is found no theory of 
love, only scattered references. According to him, the form 
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of love exists in the One, and drives from the One in an 
emanative manner. The One Himself is the common object 
of the love of all beings, although each being has an object 
of love which is higher than itself in the cosmic hierarchy. 
Love for the First causes human beings to reach a certain 
amount of conjunction with the separate intellects. In the 
human sphere, love makes people be connected to and 
harmonized with each other. 88 

In the ‘Epistle on the Essence of Love’ ( Risala fimahiyyat 
al-‘ishq) written by The Brethren of Purity’, we encounter 
for the first time a theory of love in Islamic philosophy. 
They present some of the philosophers’ definitions of ‘ ishq 
among which, for example, there occurs the definition of 
ishq as ‘excess in love (ifrat al-mahabba) and strong 
inclination (shiddat al-mayl) toward a species of the 
existents . . . and toward a particular thing . . .’ 89 The 
preferable definition according to them is ‘strong longing 
for union’ (shiddat al-shawq ila al-ittihad). Since union is 
characterized by spiritual inclination and psychic states, 1 ' 0 
they put forward the kinds of souls and their objects of love 
(ma'shuqdt). This is the Platonic division of the soul into 
three faculties or the division into three kinds of souls: 
a. nutritive-appetitive soul (al-nafs al-nabatiyya al-shah- 
waniyya) which has as its objects eating, drinking, and 
sexual intercourse; b. emotional-animal soul (al-nafs 
al-ghadabiyya al-hayawaniyya) whose love is directed 
toward victory, overcoming, and leadership; and c. rational 
soul (al-nafs al-natiqa) which seeks knowledge and virtues. 
The essential causes (‘ilia pi. ‘Hal) which make man incline 
toward a certain object of love originate in the stars. Thus 
love of a person for another is explained, for example, as 
the result of their being born in the same sign of the zodiac. 
According to the Brethren, the stars have a powerful 
influence, generally on all the beings beneath the celestial 
sphere of the moon, and particularly on the human 
essence. 91 
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Another reason for love, apart from love for beautiful 
things, is the affinity between the lover and the beloved 
(ittifaqat bayna al-‘ashiq wal-ma‘shuq ), a reason which we 
shall encounter later in the writings of both al-Ghazali and 
al-Dabbagh. For instance, a man loves what befits his 
senses, and there are differences between persons in this 
concern. Also there is inborn inclination (nuzu) of effects 
(ma‘lul pi. ma‘Iulat) to their causes, and inborn compassion 
of causes for their effects; offspring incline to their parents, 
and parents have compassion for their offspring. The weak 
need the help of the strong. In such a manner it is possible 
to account for the need of young people to teachers, and the 
desire of adults, in nations in which there is passion for 
knowledge, to educate the youth and to refine their 
character. This explains the inclination of adults to 
youth. 92 The love of women toward men 93 is also 
accounted for by the existence of the inborn disposition in 
women the aim of which is the preservation of the human 
species. 94 

The Brethren detail many kinds of love, such as the 
love of parents for their children, the love of leaders for 
leadership, the love of scholars for their work, and so on, 
claiming that if l ishq were not existent, all the kinds of love 
would not exist. Since love makes man succeed in various 
areas, the Brethren considered it a grace bestowed by God 
on man which manifests divine providence. As we have 
seen, each faculty of the soul loves what befits its character. 
However, all these diverse faculties have something in 
common; theirs is the love for the continuation (baqa') of 
their specific activities. For example, the perfect state of the 
rational soul is to be always existent perceiving things as 
they really are, knowing them, and taking pleasure in this 
knowledge. The rational soul is delighted with knowledge, 
because knowledge, by virtue of itself, makes the rational 
soul perfect and brings it to its goal. Since the rational soul 
knows its beginning (mabda y ) and its end ( ma‘ad ), it longs 
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for its Creator as a lover longs for his beloved. But unlike 
any other lover who longs for his beloved, whoever loves 
God is given to a ceaseless longing, because each day he 
only reaches an additional measure of proximity to God, as 
the process is presumably endless due to God’s infinite 
essence and attributes. This reason is not mentioned by 
the Brethren but can be easily assumed. We shall see that 
al-Ghazali expresses such an idea. 95 Meeting God is 
compared to seeing Him, but this seeing is neither 
connected with form nor with matter. The seer, the 
thing seen, and the means of seeing are all lights. 96 Very 
probably, because God appears in the ‘the light verse’ 
(Qur’an 24.35) 97 as light, the Brethren use lights as 
metaphors for spiritual essences. We shall see later in 
al-Ghazali the connection between the love for God and 
seeing Him. 

The highest goal of the existence of the inborn 'ishq is to 
awaken man’s soul from the slumber of negligence and 
folly and make the soul ascend from the material to the 
rational things, from the sensual to the spiritual entities 
which are its source. That is because all the beautiful 
things are only external phenomena, or more precisely, 
impressions which are formed by the Universal Soul in the 
Prime Matter. 98 The aim of these impressions or forms is 
to cause the human soul to long for the beautiful forms 
through looking at them, thinking about them, and 
examining their states, and finally reaching the essence of 
these forms, not their external appearance, so that when 
the bodies which are the substrate of these forms are absent 
from sight, these beloved forms remain in the soul united 
with it. Thus beyond the external beauty of forms, there is 
the internal beauty, the spiritual form of beauty. According 
to the Brethren, internal beauty never disappears. What is 
really beloved are the characteristics of the beloved which 
are imprinted in the lover’s essence, hence they always exist 
and do not change. 99 


Concerning the attitude toward beautiful things, the 
Brethren make distinction between the elite ( al-khassa) and 
the common people ( al-‘amma ). When seeing a beautiful 
thing or a handsome person, the common people long 
to look at and come close to it, whereas the elite, namely 
wise people or philosophers ( hukama ’), long for its wise 
producer trying to imitate him in their acts. Also, the 
common people, characterized by imperfect souls, love 
only the external aspect of life in this world, whereas the 
elite not only despise this world but also become ascetic 
and wish the world beyond. Sharing the characteristics of 
the angels, the members of the elite desire to ascend to the 
kingdom of heaven which is possible only after the soul 
leaves the body. Moreover, the souls of the wise people 
seek in their acts, knowledge, and virtues to imitate the 
Universal Soul and thereby to join it. In like manner, the 
Universal Soul imitates the Creator in its perception of 
the celestial spheres, in its setting the stars in motion, and 
in its producing of beings. All its acts are motivated by its 
love for the Creator. Each member in the hierarchy of 
beings aspires to possess the virtues which exist in the 
echelon above it, and these virtues are given to each 
member through the process of emanation, or the overflow 
(fayd) which derives from God and descends to the 
Universal Intellect and so on. God is the First Beloved 
(al-ma'sbuq al-awwal), because all existents long for Him, 
and because He is the source of them and the reason of 
their continuation and perfection. There is no doubt that 
the motif of eros, in its Neoplatonic form, plays a decisive 
role here. 100 

Ibn Sina’s Risala fi’l-'isbq is a more elaborate philo¬ 
sophical treatise than the epistle of the Brethren. In its 
broad lines it follows the basic idea of the Brethren, which 
originates in Neoplatonism, that love is the basic principle 
of beings, whether animate or inanimate. 101 Ibn Sina’s 
discussion is built on several premises: a. All existents, with 
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the exception of God, are governed; b. Each existent 
strives, due to natural disposition, toward its perfection; 
c. This perfection is given to it by the Pure Good (al-khayr 
al-mahd ); d. Each existent tries to avoid and to get rid of its 
imperfection; e. This imperfection is identical with evil; and 
f. All evil derives from matter and nonexistence. From these 
premises Ibn Sina draws the conclusion that each existent 
has innate love (7 shq) which is the cause of its existence. 102 
He defines 'ishq as the consideration of something as good 
and suitable. Each existent loves what is suitable for itself 
in particular and what is suitable for all existents in general. 
Hence, in as much as goodness increases, love increases. 
Since God is the supreme good, He is the highest object of 
love. 103 

Love subsists in simple inanimate existents. This group 
is divided into three parts: a. real matter (al-hayuld 
al-haqiqiyya ); b. a kind of form which cannot exist in 
separation (al-sura allati Id yumkinu laha al-qiwam bi'l- 
infirad bi-dhdtihd ); and c. accidents (a'rdd). The difference 
between b and c is that b is a kind of form which constitutes 
an essential part of the substances which exist by virtue of 
themselves, and hence it is regarded as substance, whereas 
an accident is not a constituent of the substance. Now, each 
of the simple existents has an inborn disposition of love 
inseparable from it which is the cause of their existence. 
Real matter longs for the form when the latter is absent, 
and when it exists, real matter loves it. When a form 
becomes nonexistent, real matter hurries to replace it by 
another form, being careful not to remain in a state of 
absolute nonexistence (al-'adam al-mutlaq ), because all 
existents shy away from absolute nonexistence. The form 
with which we are concerned attaches to its subject 
(mawdu) and rejects what would interfere with its 
attachment. Moreover, it adheres to its perfections and 
natural places when it is in them, and when it is separated 
from them, it longs for them. As for accidents, their love 
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is also expressed through their adherence to their 
subjects. 104 

In the third chapter of his epistle Ibn Sina discusses the 
existence of love in the vegetative souls. This kind of soul 
has three parts: a. the nutritive faculty; b. the faculty of 
growth; and c. the faculty of procreation. Each faculty 
strives to achieve its aim according to its function. The * ishq 
existing in the nutritive faculty is the source of its longing 
for ( shawq) the presence of food when the matter needs it, 
and for its maintenance in the body. The faculty of growth 
longs for increase in food in accordance with the measures 
of the nourished body. And the faculty of procreation longs 
to produce a being like the source of its existence. 105 

Likewise, the activity of the animal soul including all its 
faculties is motivated by the existence of an inborn 'ishq. 
Just as these faculties have natural desire whose source is an 
inborn love, so they have natural aversion whose source is 
an inborn detestation. The absence of both desire and 
aversion would mean the needlessness of these faculties. 
For example, the external senses guard man against things 
which harm him, by not approaching things that are 
dangerous or threatening to his body. The anger faculty 
causes man to shy away from weakness and humiliation, 
because of a desire for revenge and mastery. As for the 
appetitive part of the soul ( al-juz ’ al-shahwani ), love in it 
is divided into two parts: a. natural love ('ishq tabi'i) 
which, for example, causes the nutritive faculty to act 
continuously so long as there is no hindrance that prevents 
it from acting; and b. voluntary love ('ishq ikhtiyari) whose 
possessor may abstain from his object of love, if there is a 
possibility of being damaged by the object. 106 

When Ibn Sina comes to explain the love of the noble- 
minded and youth for external beauty, he precedes his 
explanation by four premises. At first he states that when 
each higher faculty of the soul is joined with a lower 
faculty, the latter acquires refinement which it does not 
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have before, when it acts separately. Thus the rational 
faculty improves and refines the actions of the animal 
faculty. This is the second premise in Ibn Sina’s presen¬ 
tation, but it is only an example of the first one. According 
to the third premise, there is a hierarchy of good things or 
things which one desires. Sometimes a thing is good for a 
purpose, but when considering it with regard to a higher 
purpose it is vice. A medicine may be good for curing a 
little disease, but may cause a great damage to the whole 
body. The fourth premise states that both the rational soul 
and the animal soul - the latter on account of its nearness 
to the former - always love beautiful order, composition, 
and hierarchy, such as harmonious sounds, and harmonious 
tastes composed of various kinds of food. But, whereas the 
source of the animal soul’s activity is inborn disposition, 
the source of the rational soul’s activity is its knowledge 
of high conceptions which one cannot perceive by nature. 
The soul ‘recognizes that the closer a thing is to the First 
Object of love, the more steadfast it is in its order, and the 
more beautiful in its harmony, and that what follows It 
immediately attains a greater degree of unity and of such 
qualities as result therefrom, viz., harmony and agreement, 
whereas, on the contrary, the more remote a thing is from 
It, the nearer it is to multiplicity and such characters as 
follow it, viz., contrast and disharmony.’ 107 Consequently, 
Ibn Sina makes a distinction between whoever loves 
beautiful forms due to animal delight and whoever loves 
them due to rational considerations. The latter is better 
than the former because, through rational considerations 
he comes close to the influence of the First object of love. In 
most cases whoever possesses harmonious form, which 
derives from harmonious nature and divine impression, has 
also excellent virtues. 108 This is an echo of the Platonic 
notion of the identification of the beautiful with the 
good. 109 

The sixth chapter of Ibn Sina’s epistle, ‘On the love of the 
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divine souls’ is the core of his work. On account of sensual 
or rational perception, the soul loves what benefits it and 
what causes some advantage to it. Thus animals love food, 
because food benefits their specific existence (khass 
al-wujud). no Likewise, whoever finds that coming close to 
and being assimilated with a being increases his excellence, 
will love this being by his nature. 111 Hence, if one knows 
the source of all existents, namely the First Cause, the 
Pure Good, he will love him. Ibn Sina identifies existence 
with goodness, and perfection of existence with perfection 
of goodness, therefore the First Cause which is the 
Necessarily Existent by virtue of itself, is the Pure Good. 112 
The First Cause is the cause of all existents, their 
continuance in existence, and their longing for their 
perfections. Since whoever perceives good loves it, the 
divine souls love the First Cause. The perfections of angelic 
and human souls lie in two activities: a. the knowledge of 
the intelligibles as they really are with the aim of imitation 
of the essence of the Absolute Good; 113 and b. carrying out 
of righteous acts. The aim of the assimilation to the 
Absolute Good is to come close to It, for from this 
proximity perfection results. And each existent loves the 
object toward which it moves. In fine, each existent has 
an innate love for its perfection, namely the good that fits 
it, and since its perfection originates in the First Cause, 
it loves the First Cause, although it does not receive its 
perfection directly from the First Cause but through 
mediators. 114 


d. Mysticism 

Each theory of divine love can be classified as a form of 
mysticism, for each theory teaches how to come close 
to God or to be united with Him. For the purpose of 
introducing the teachings of both al-Ghazali and 
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al-Dabbagh, whether Ibn Sina’s mystical theory is viewed 
as non-religious mysticism, as Morewedge sees his 
mysticism, 115 or as religious mysticism, if we accept the 
view that there is no mysticism outside the religious 
context, 116 is irrelevant. For whatever teachings al-Ghazali 
and al-Dabbagh received from their predecessors, they 
combined these into religious mystical theory. Another 
question which is relevant to our discussion is the measure 
of the Neoplatonic influence on Islamic mysticism. Can we, 
in our discussion of divine love, accept Morewedge'’s view 
that although Neoplatonism is very close to Sufism in that 
some general Neoplatonic doctrines, like the doctrine 
of emanation, occur often in the teachings of the Sufis, 
Neoplatonism cannot be regarded as the theoretical basis 
of Islamic mystical thought? Indeed, the Sufic doctrine 
of the unity of being (wahdat al-wujud ), an absolute 
kind of monism, contradicts the dualistic ontology of 
Neoplatonism in which the One is separate from the world, 
being a transcendent entity which has no connection to 
human beings. Morewedge states: ‘It follows from our 
findings that contemporary scholarship of sufism may 
safely proceed to deal with sufic texts directly. We question 
the necessity of reducing every aspect of the Islamic 
tradition to Greek thought . . . There is no doubt that 
Islamic intellectual thought grew through the rich nourish¬ 
ment it received from the Neoplatonic spirit in the same 
sense that Aristotle’s philosophy flourished on a Platonic- 
basis; in both cases, however, the similarity does not 
warrant a total reductionalism.’ 1 Sufism was influenced 
by Greek, Christian 118 and Indian cultures, but not to such 
an extent as to lack any original characteristics. There is no 
doubt that Sufic statements and theories of love contribute 
novel perceptions of love. One cannot accept Zaehner’s 
categorical statement that ‘Muslim Mysticism is entirely 
derivative.’ 119 However, although Morewedge is right in 
his general estimation, each issue should be examined 
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separately. I agree with his denial of total reductionalism, 
but cannot escape the impression that Platonism and 
Neoplatonism play an important role in our subject 
matter. 

Detailed and composite theories of Islamic mystic love 
have appeared only since the tenth/fourth century. Before 
then mainly utterances and poems on love are encountered. 
Partial theories exist, but only rarely. However, these 
already advance notions, such as the reasons of love for 
God, and the preparatory means to achieve love, which 
one finds later within complete theories of love. What 
characterizes almost all writers is the central place 
they assign to love for God in the mystical life. 120 It is 
impossible to be exhaustive in surveying such materials. 121 
Therefore I will bring only the notions expressed by salient 
Sufic figures who are acknowledged to have influenced 
later generations. I think it is most appropriate to begin 
with Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (d. 185/801), the most famous 
woman mystic in Islam. 

Rabi‘a is distinguished for her emphasizing some 
views which subsequently played an important role in the 
elaboration of the doctrine of divine love. As M. Smith 
writes ‘Though Rabi‘a was not the first among the Sufis to 
realize that the way to God must be sought through love, 
she was perhaps the first to lay stress upon the doctrine and 
to combine with it the doctrine of Kashf , the unveiling at 
the end of the way, of the Beloved to His lovers. M22 We 
shall see later in al-Ghazali’s writings that the culmination 
of the relationship between man and God is man’s seeing 
God. 123 Rabi‘a was also among the first to hold the 
doctrine of disinterested love for God which expresses itself 
in carrying out God’s will. This idea was a novelty to many 
Sufis who generally served God for the purpose of gaining 
reward or of abstaining from punishment in the world 
to come. 124 That man should be satisfied with what God 
decrees for him, be it a good or evil decree, is another 
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element of love which appears in Rabia’s teaching and 
which later Sufis elaborate on. 12:> Love for God, she is 
quoted as saying, is all absorbing; it leaves no room for 
other love and not even for hatred. Asked if she saw Satan 
as an enemy, she replied in the negative arguing that her 
love for God occupied all her attention so that there was no 
place for other feelings. 126 To reach such a stage, man must 
sever his bonds with this world, 127 leaving the material 
things for the sake of ascending to the spiritual domain in 
which God is revealed in His perfect beauty. 12S With 
respect to Rabi‘a there is an important point the reader 
must bear in mind; all we say about her is what later Sufis 
attribute to her. We cannot be sure that these were her 
own notions. However, it is not our aim to inquire into the 
historicity of Rabi‘a’s statements. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of our introduction, we can say that even if her reputed 
ideas were not entirely her own, these attributions may 
reflect the teachings of the early Sufis. 

Shaqiq of Balkh (d. 194/810), a contemporary of Rabi‘a, 
seems to have been the first who established the love for 
God as the highest station of the mystic. 121> In his A dab 
al-'ibadat , one of the earliest extant §ufic texts, he divides 
the stations of the mystics into four parts: a. abstinence 
(zuhd ); b. fear ( khawf ); c. longing for Paradise (shawq ild 
al-janna); and 4. love, which is the highest station. It is God 
who causes man to love Him. However, only the one who 
wants to love God, does He enable him to do so. Also 
Shaqiq points out that when a man reaches the highest 
station of divine love, he still remains in the three other 
stations. All the four stations are compared to sources of 
light, stars (abstinence and fear), the moon (longing for 
Paradise), and the sun (love for God). While the light of the 
sun blots out other sources of light, it does not cancel them, 
in other words, while the love for God overcomes a man, it 
does not cancel his abstinence, fear of God, and longing 
for Paradise. 130 Ernst rightly observes that ‘in this 
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classification, the term longing (shawq) is here reserved for 
longing for paradise, while in later discussions of love it is 
another mode of the soul's desire for God. It seems that the 
early Sufis’ concern with establishing the primacy of the 
love of God succeeded in excluding the desire for paradise 
as a legitimate goal of mysticism; henceforth, longing can 
only be directed toward God.’ 131 

One of the first Sufis who created a synthesis between 
the religious ordinances and mysticism and who, on some 
significant points, influenced al-Ghazali, 132 is al-Harith ibn 
Asad al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857). He reportedly held that the 
beginning of love for God is obedience to Him (awwal 
al-mahabba al-ta'a), which is the expression of the nomos 
motif. However in what is reminiscent of the agape motif, 
al-Muhasibi states that this kind of love derives from God's 
love for man, for God makes people know Him and shows 
them how to obey Him, although He does not need 
them. 133 In his view, firm love for God means always 
remembering Him and His favors in the heart and 
mentioning them on the tongue, thus encouraging great 
intimacy (uns) with Him, and breaking off anything which 
separates man from Him. 134 He defines the love for God as 
intense longing (shiddat al-shawq) for Him. 135 True lovers, 
according to him, hope to endure the difficulties of life in 
this world and to see God in the world to come. 136 Again 
the seeing of God is mentioned in the context of love for 
God. 

Dhu al-Nun al-Misri (d. 245/859), a contemporary of 
al-Muhasibi, connects the love for God with beauty, a 
notion to be developed later by al-Dabbagh. Asked about 
the state of the gnostics who become intimate with God 
(i ista’tiasa ), he answered: ‘He (the gnostic) likes ( ya’nasu) 
every fair face (wajh sabih ), every beautiful form (sura 
maltha ), and every sweet fragrance (raiha tayyiba ).’ 137 
When asked about love, he detailed the contents of love in 
a statement characteristic of early Sufism: ‘(The meaning 
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of love is) to love what God loves, to hate what God hates, 
to carry out all good actions, to reject what divert man 
from God, not to be afraid of one who condemns your 
behavior towards God, to be gentle to the believers and 
rough to the unbelievers, and to follow God’s Messenger in 
matters of religion.’ In short, love for God means obedience 
to Him. 138 

The most distinguished figure in early Sufism is 
undoubtedly Abu al-Qasim Muhammad al-Junayd (d. 
29 8/9 1 0). 139 As Zaehner rightly states, Al-Junayd does not 
teach monism 140 but dualism of terrestrial and divine 
domains which he wants to bridge without infringement on 
God’s transcendence and absolute unity. However, he does 
not hold absolute dualism, according to which there is no 
way to perceive God, but believes in gradual revelation of 
God to man. Like his §ufic predecessors, his first premise is 
that love for God is the surest way for man’s soul to 
perceive God. Man can perceive God when he becomes 
aware of his own divine essence, which, in al-Junayds 
view is a divine idea. Man’s soul has to return to its 
primordial state in order to be with God, a state which 
finds its expression in Qur’an 7.172. 141 This condition is 
accomplished through the annihilation (fana) of the 
material aspects of life, a gradual process, and participation 
in the divine. The goal of man is to isolate his soul from 
all material impediments and to live a divine life. 142 Like 
Plotinus he holds that when a man sees a beautiful thing, he 
longs for the spiritual world, wishing to reach it again. 14 ' 
Both living in a material world and in time, and separation 
from God are the sources of the soul’s agony and suffering. 
These torments are not the outcome of God's hatred for 
man, but rather the result of His love. God wants man's 
soul to return to its source as it was before the creation of 
its body, that is, to a pure state. 144 Al-Junayd calls for 
preserving the religious laws and condemns those who hold 
that existing in a high spiritual state frees the Sufi from 


carrying out the precepts. On the contrary, fulfilling God’s 
orders causes man to come close to Him. 145 

In some respects the views of al-Husayn ibn Mansur 
al-Hallaj, who was executed in 310/922 for alleged 
heretical beliefs, are a continuation of the views on love of 
his master al-Junayd. Love for al-Hallaj is ‘that you remain 
standing in front of your beloved, when you are deprived 
of your qualities and when the qualification comes from 
His qualification.’ This kind of love made the lover, 
al-Hallaj, utter in moments of ecstasy the formula i am the 
Absolute Truth’ (and al-haqq) which to some theologians 
seemed to convey pantheism, the heresy of which al-Hallaj 
was accused. He was also accused of believing in incar¬ 
nation ( hulul ), a belief according to which the human and 
divine natures can be united. 146 In a long paragraph found 
in al-Daylami’s Kitab ‘atf (pp. 25-28), al-Hallaj, unlike 
some early philosophers who regard love as a created 
entity, states that love is God’s essence. Al-Hallaj was 
followed in this idea by the Persian mystic Ruzbihan Baqli 
(606/1209). ,47 The source of this idea may go back to early 
Christianity. St. Gregory of Nyssa (d. c. 395 A.D.) states 
that the Godhead is Reason, Wisdom, Perfect Goodness, 
Truth, and Love, and that the life of the Supreme Being is 
Love. 148 

In the last quarter of the fourth/tenth century treatises on 
Sufism characterized by orthodoxy appeared. Among these 
was Kitab al-luma' fi'l-tasawwuf written by Abu Nasr 
al-Sarraj (378/988). This is a trustworthy exposition of 
Sufic tenets by a Sufi who attained a high rank in practical 
Sufism. 149 The core of al-Sarraj’s discussion of divine 
love is his own tripartite division of this state which is 
corroborated by the statements of other Sufis: a. The love 
of the common people (mahabbat al-'amtna) derives from 
God’s doing good to them and having compassion on them. 
It is an inborn disposition in man to love his benefactor. In 
this context, al-Sarraj cites several Sufic authorities who 
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have dealt with love. The first is Sumnun ibn Hamza (d. 
after 287/900) nicknamed ‘the Lover’ (al-muhibb) who, 
according to al-Hujwiri, regards love as the basis of the 
way to God and superior to gnosis. 150 Asked what is divine 
love, Sumnun answered that it is pure friendship (safa 
al-wudd) xsx accompanied with continuous remembrance 
of God, for whoever loves something mentions it many 
times. This type of love is conditioned by such speech. 152 
Sahl ibn ‘Abdallah al-Tustari (d. 283/896) supplements 
remembrance of God with agreement and obedience to 
Him and to His messenger (the nomos motif), and the 
pleasantness of intimate conversation with God, meaning 
prayer. 153 

b. This is the state of the veracious and truthful people 
{al-sddiqin wa'l-mutahaqqiqin) which originates in the 
heart’s contemplation ( na$ar al-qalb ) of God's self- 
sufficiency, greatness, power, and knowledge. Thus one 
loves God because of His attributes, and not because of His 
acts for the sake of man. As a disinterested love it obliges 
man to uncover the secrets of God (hatk al-astar wa-kashf 
al-asrdr) in order to know Him properly. This view is 
expressed by Abu al-Husayn al-Nuri (d. 295/907) ‘who 
probably introduced the use of the word ‘ ishq ’ into 
Sufism.’ 154 Likewise, Ibrahim al-Khawwas (d. 295/904) 
states that love is effacement of one’s will, attributes, and 
needs. 155 It seems to me that by this statement he means 
turning to God alone and thinking only about Him without 
paying attention to one’s desires and without asking any¬ 
thing from Him. 

c. The love of the righteous and gnostics (al-siddiqin 
wa’l-'arifin ) which results from their knowledge of God’s 
preexistent and uncaused love for them (qaditn hubb allah 
bi-la *illa). Consequently, also their love for Him is 
uncaused. One can discern here a Christian influence on the 
Sufic perception of divine love. We are reminded of the 
agape motif according to which God’s love for man derives 
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from His eternal attribute of love which in turn causes man 
to love God without basing his love on personal reasons. 156 
To describe this kind of love, al-Sarraj brings forward Dhu 
al-Nun al-Misri's statement to the effect that pure love 
means the omission of love from the heart and the organs 
so that all things will be in God and for the sake of Him. 

Thus Dhu al-Nun seems to say that man is not aware of the 
state of love, for he is so absorbed in contemplation of God. 
In the same vein, Abu Ya‘qub al-Susi (fl. at the second half 
of the 3/9 century) states that love is not true until one goes 
beyond seeing love and comes to seeing the beloved 
through the annihilation of the knowledge of love. This is 
an expression of passing away from one’s self-awareness 
(fatid ’), a theme which later Sufis will elaborate on in the 
context of divine love. Al-Junayd explains that the essence 
of love is the replacement of the lover's attributes by the 
beloved’s attributes so that all the lover’s actions are carried 
out by the beloved’s attributes; he sees through the 
beloved’s eyes and so on. 157 The lover loses his identity and 
becomes identical to the beloved. Also here fand* is clearly 
expressed. 

Another attempt to reconcile orthodoxy with Sufism was 
made by Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072) who was 
committed to the Ash‘arite theology. In his al-Risala ft 'ilm 
al-tasawwuf\ he expresses the theological view that we 
can ascribe to God not love but only will. His will can be 
interpreted to mean either punishment, or compassion, or 
love, according to the character of the object willed. If 
His will is connected with punishment, it is called anger. 
However, if it is connected with general favors, it is called 
compassion, and the connection to specific favors, such 
as benefaction, means love. Like other theologians, 
al-Qushayri denies the ascription of the characteristics of 
human love to God. Thus God does not incline toward, or 
feel an intimate liking to individuals. 158 Al-Qushayri sums 
up his view of man’s love for God as follows: ‘ Mahabba is 
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a state which man feels in his heart, too delicate to be 
expressed in words. 159 This state causes man to recognize 
the greatness of God, to prefer to please Him, to be unable 
to tolerate His absence, to be excited because of His 
presence, to find no rest without Him, and to experience 
intimacy in the heart by continuous remembrance of Him. 
Man’s love for God does not imply inclination and perfect 
perception ( ikhtitat ) 160 ... for God is exalted above all 
attainment, perception, and comprehension. It is more 
appropriate to describe the lover of God as annihilated in 
the Beloved than to describe him as perfectly knowing 
the Beloved.’ 161 The rest of al-Qushayri's chapter on 
love constitutes an anthology of Sufic statements on love 
some of which we have already seen. These include love as 
obedience, love as absolute devotion to the beloved, love 
as annihilation of one’s self and the reception of the 
beloved’s identity. There is no coherent theory in 
al-Qushayri’s presentation, but we can discern an incli¬ 
nation toward regarding love as a station which changes 
man’s self in such a way that he loses his own dispositions 
and takes on the spiritual constitution of his beloved. 
In this regard, it seems that he was influenced by the 
teaching of al-Junayd. Also in his definition and description 
of shawq (longing for), he does not deviate from his 
predecessors. 162 

Another work of moderate Sufism is Abu Talib 
al-Makki’s (d. 386/996) Qut al-qulub (The Food of the 
Hearts) which influenced al-Ghazali to a great extent. 
Al-Makki considers love for God one of the highest 
stations (maqamat) of the gnostics. 163 It is a favor 
bestowed initially by God on his sincere servants, and 
this favor causes them to love God. This is not love in the 
meaning of agape , God’s spontaneous love, for al-Makki 
clearly points out that God loves the pure people and 
those who repent, but not all the people, among them the 
evil-doers. His view is reminiscent of the Biblical view. It is 
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worth noting that love as God’s favor is inconsistent with 
Muhammad’s ordinance to love God, 164 for ordinance 
connotes man’s endeavors, whereas favor connotes gift. 
Al-Makki fails to reconcile different, inconsistent, and 
sometimes contradicting traditions on love. According to 
al-Makki, each believer in God loves Him, and the measure 
of the believer’s love depends on the degree of his belief. 
Basing himself on Qur’an 2.165 ‘Those that believe love 
God more ardently,’ 165 he concludes that as belief 
increases, love increases; that is, love has different ranks 
the highest of which applies to those who imitate God’s 
attributes, such as knowledge, compassion, tolerance and 
so on. 166 However, he does not define clearly what he 
means by belief, 167 and moreover, elsewhere he seems to 
contradict himself when stating that belief is conditioned 
by love meaning that one cannot believe in God unless one 
loves Him. 168 

Al-Makki devotes much space to the signs of love for 
God. To mention (dhikr) 169 God many times especially at 
night, to wish to meet (liqa') Him even if the encounter 
involves death, to love His speech (kalam allah y that is the 
Qur'an), to make excessive efforts to satisfy His will, to 
practice the ascetic way of life ( zuhd ), to think about His 
favors, to patiently endure His trials ( sabr ), to be content 
with His decrees (ridd) are all signs of love. But the most 
distinguished sign is the preference of God to any other 
thing, that is, one loves God more than one loves anything 
else, thus overcoming all human desires. 170 

Al-Makki also stresses the idea, which we have seen in 
Rabbinical Judaism, that worship of God out of love is 
better than worship because of fear. A certain ‘All ibn 
al-Muwaffaq is said to have seen in a dream Ma‘ruf 
al-Karkhi 1 " 1 looking at God. He was told that God let 
al-Karkhi look at Him till the Day of Resurrection for ‘he 
worshipped Him not out of fear of Hell, and not out of 
longing for Paradise, but out of love for Him.’ 1 "' 2 
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To sum up, al-Makkl’s chapter on divine love is still, like 
al-Qushayri’s, a work of compilation; there is no attempt to 
develop a theory of love out of the various materials, 
although the chapter includes basic ideas which we shall 
find in later Sufic works. 

The first book on divine love extant nowadays, kitab ‘atf 
al-alif al-ma'luf ‘ala al-lam al-ma'tuf , was written by the 
Sufi Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Daylami (fl. late 
fourth/tenth century). This work consists of an anthology 
of the views of philosophers, theologians, mystics, and the 
author’s own contribution on divine love. What concerns 
us here is mainly the ideas of al-Daylami and the Sufis on 
love . 173 Some references to the notions of other authors 
and groups will be brought in the discussion on al-Ghazali 
and al-Dabbagh. 

Al-Daylami divides love into five kinds according to 
the kinds of lovers. Thus the hierarchy of lovers begins at 
the lowest level with animal kind (naw' bahimi) of love 
associated with base people. This love seems to be sensual 
love. Above it stands the natural kind of love ( naw' tabVi ), 
that of the commoners. No distinction is made between the 
last two kinds. We can only assume that animal love 
involves only the senses and sexual desire, whereas natural 
love contains emotional elements. The elite, the third rank, 
have a spiritual kind ( naw' ruhani) of love, and the gnostics 
(ahl al-ma'rifa ), the fourth rank, have a rational kind (naw' 
'aqli) of love. In the fifth, the highest rank, al-Daylami 
places the people of unity (ahl al-tawhid) as having a divine 
kind of love (naw' ilahi). Also here the essence of each of 
the three last ranks is not explained nor the differences 
between them . 174 

When treating the cause of love our author becomes 
more informative. According to him, God revealed to this 
world an idea, or a form (ma'na) called beauty (busn) and 
attached this idea to a particular thing and called the latter 
beautiful ( hasan ). Then God willed to reveal things which 
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would face the beauty and the beautiful in order to make 
his secret manifest. Therefore He revealed whoever finds a 
thing beautiful ( al-mustahsin ), and He called his act, 
namely, finding something beautiful ( istihsan ), love, and the 
agent of this act, lover . 175 The thing that is found beautiful 
(al-mustahsan) is called the beloved. According to Qur’an 
verses and traditions cited by al-Daylami, it is evident that 
he follows Plato in identifying the good with the beautiful. 
Platonic and Neoplatonic is also the view that beautiful 
things derive their beauty from the universal beauty 
(al-busn al-kulli ). 176 The notion expressed by al-Daylami 
that universal beauty is located near God may be a 
conclusion derived by the author from the Neoplatonic 
doctrine of emanation according to which the more a 
substrate is nearer to the One the more it is spiritual. 
Obviously, local presence is irrelevant to a spiritual 
entity. 1 ” The measure of beauty is established according to 
the measure of nearness to the universal beauty. The 
indication of the proximity of a thing to the universal 
beauty is the measure of its delicacy; the more a thing is 
delicate, the more it is beautiful. For example, the eye is 
the most delicate organ, hence it is the most beautiful, it 
is the most receptive of beauty, and the acts of spirit are 
most manifest in it. With regard to the criterion of nearness 
to God, the intellect is the most beautiful thing, for it is the 
nearest to God, and it takes its beauty from the latter’s 
source without a mediator . 178 

Like other Sufi thinkers, al-Daylami deems the natural 
love, namely human love , 179 the basis from which the 
people of stations (ahl al-maqamat) ascend to divine love. 
He points out that a man is qualified for natural love when 
his soul is pure and delicate. Ascension to the divine love 
means the search for the perfection of the soul which is 
equivalent to reaching its source. This kind of soul finds its 
rest only after meeting God, for the rest of each thing lies in 
its completion (rahat kull shay Hnda tamamibi ), and the 
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completion of the believer is attained through conjunction 
(ittisal ) 180 with God. 

Our author states that the source of love lies in God, for 
He has a permanent attribute (sifa qaima ) of love; God 
loves Himself because of Himself (or for Himself) and by 
Himself ( ababba nafsahu li-nafsihi bi-nafsibi). Thus God’s 
love for Himself 181 means that love, lover and beloved 
are one entity. Just as other attributes of God, such as 
compassion and power, passed to human beings, meaning 
that He implanted these attributes in people, also love 
passed, but it was the first attribute implanted in man. Love 
is depicted by al-Daylami as a luminous entity ( ma'nan 
nuraniyy) which came into being and was divided into 
three parts: lover, beloved, and love. When asked how one 
entity can be three, he answers by referring to the letter 
alif , the basis of all letters, whose name is composed of 
three letters, namely alif , lam , and fa. Alternatively, the 
first letter can be regarded as the sum of ‘lover’, ‘beloved', 
and ‘love’, by changing the pronunciation of alif lam , and 
fa*. In the verb form it can be pronounced alif a, meaning 
‘he loved’ (ahabba), and hence it designates the ‘lover’. As 
a noun ///‘it means ‘a beloved’. Now, the verb allafa (lit. he 
combined between) denotes God’s act between them which 
is love. Also concerning numbers, al-Daylami shows that 
alf , a unit, is composed of three parts, namely, ones, tens, 
and hundreds. 182 That love derives from God as a light is 
mentioned by al-Dabbagh, but neither he nor al-Ghazali 
use letters or numbers to demonstrate the unified feature of 
love. 

In the fourth chapter, al-Daylami further elaborates on 
the subject of love as a luminous entity which derives from 
God’s attribute of love through emanation and descends 
to the Intellect and then to the world of spirit (rub) which 
in turn causes love to reach the world of nature (‘ alam 
al-tabi'a). In its descent love changes to some degree 
whenever it reaches each lower level; it gradually loses its 
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purity. So when nature brings love to composed bodies, the 
latter’s purity is mingled with the bodies’ turbidity. Light is 
now mixed with darkness, thus a third thing is created 
which is neither pure light nor pure darkness. This explains 
why love in human beings is expressed in different and 
contradictory states, such as nearness and remoteness. 183 
Elsewhere al-Daylami makes a distinction between praise¬ 
worthy love ( mahabba mabmuda) and blameworthy love 
(mahabba madhmuma). The former category is love which 
remains in its purity, its luminousness, its early spirituality, 
while the latter is love which is mingled with animal 
passions. 184 It seems to me that al-Daylami developed 
for the first time in Islam a theory of divine love based on 
Platonic and Neoplatonic ideas. 

Although the basic aim of this survey is to bring forward 
al-Daylami’s views on divine love, it is worth noting that he 
turns our attention to Sufic works no longer extant. Such a 
work is Abu Sa‘id Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-A‘rabi’s 
(d. 340/952) Ikbtilaf al-nas fi'l-mababba from which 
al-Daylami learns that people were divided into seven 
groups with regard to the essence of love, those who held 
that: 1. Love is obedience; 2. Love is passionate feeling; 
3. Love is seeing; 4. Love is knowledge; 5. Love is a natural 
thing; 6. Love is will; and 7. Love is a mixture. Each 
group is divided into sub-groups. For example, in the 
first group there are those who hold that love is obedience 
to God and making efforts for the sake of Him, and those 
who believe that love means thanking God for His 
favors. 185 

A compilation of early Sufic views on love for God 
accompanied with many poems and stories is a later work 
(Lawami' anwdr al-qulub) composed by Abu aI-Ma‘ali 
‘Azizi ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Jili al-Baghdadi (d. 494/1100), 
a Shafi‘ite judge and preacher known as al-Shaydhala. 186 
Although his principal theme is divine love, the author 
sometimes uses illustrative examples from profane love. 
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The real meaning of love is frequently stated as obedience 
and total submission to God, l8 ~ and as absolute devotion 
to Him in such a manner that love to anything other than 
God is considered idolatry (shirk). 1 ** ‘Man has to prefer 
the Beloved to anything else and to leave everything except 
the Beloved’ (itbar al-mahbiib 'aid al-kull wa-tark al-kull 
ilia al-mahbiib). 1 * 9 Hence, one of the truest signs of love is 
the continuance of the remembrance of God. 190 Also love 
means to feel intimacy (uns) and to rejoice ( suriir) with the 
Beloved alone. 191 God’s love for man is a perpetual favor 
which causes man to love God. 192 Passing away from one’s 
consciousness ( fana') occupies relatively a very marginal 
place. 192 On the basis of Qur’anic verses, the author counts 
ten conditions for man’s love for God (shurut al-mahabba), 
such as repentance, purity, prayer, justice, forbearance, 
without giving any rationale for his list and its hierarchy. 194 
Strangely enough in the list of the ten principal elements of 
love (arkan al-mahabba ), he again mentions piety (taqwa) 
and forbearance (sabr) which appear in the list of the 
conditions. 195 Another inaccuracy occurs at the end of the 
book in which al-Shaydhala enumerates ten degrees 
(maratib) of love, each containing three stations (manazil) 
and love occupies the eighth degree. Even the last portion 
of this book (fols. 176a-222b), which seems to be 
imprinted by the author’s personal touch more than other 
portions, does not supply us with the beginning of a theory 
of divine love. 

The aim of the preceding survey as we mentioned at the 
outset is to give sufficient background to the teachings of 
both al-Ghazali and al-Dabbagh. In the light of what has 
been stated and the references which will be adduced in the 
following analysis, we can suggest the possibility that 
the Greek philosophical tradition both directly, through 
translations of philosophical writings into Arabic, or 
indirectly, through Muslim philosophers or Christian 
mystics 196 and philosophers, plays an important role in the 
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formulation of Muslim mystical thought on sacred love. 
We can scarcely point to a significant Jewish influence on 
Muslim mystical thought concerning this topic. I have not 
entered into the moot question of the possibility of Indian 
influence on Muslim mysticism, 197 because this would 
require a separate lengthy discussion for which we have no 
space here. In Zaehner’s view, some great early Muslim 
mystics, such as Abu Yazid al-Bistami, adopted Indian 
ideas on divine love. 198 Anyhow, we should always bear in 
mind that thinkers might have developed their ideas and 
theories quite independently, though these may be found in 
other cultures. 
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AL-GHAZALI’S theory 
OF DIVINE LOVE IN 

kitAb al-mahabba 1 


1. Introduction 

Al-Ghazali discussed divine love in several writings, 2 but 
the full exposition of his ideas concerning divine love 
occurs in Kitab al-mahabba in the Ibya. Therefore the 
following inquiry will describe and analyze this book. 
In the opening section of this book, after the laudatory 
paragraph, al-Ghazali expresses the view, known from 
earlier sources, 3 that the love for God (al-mahabba) is the 
ultimate goal of all stations (al-ghaya al-quswa min 
al-maqamat), the rest of the stations, being either prelimi¬ 
naries to love for God [repentance ( tawba ), forbearance 
(.sabr) and asceticism (zuhd)\, or its results [longing 
(.sbawq ), intimacy (««s), and contentment (rida)]. 4 Con¬ 
trary to other stations, whose occasional rarity does not 
cause one to disbelieve in the possibility of their existence, 
belief in love for God is rare to such an extent that some 
theologians deny the possibility of its existence claiming 
that divine love has meaning only as devotion to the 
obedience of God. 5 According to them, the real meaning of 
love for God is conceivable only when used metaphorically. 
Consequently, says al-Ghazali, they also cancel the stations 
which result from love for God. Therefore he feels himself 
obliged to uncover the true meaning of this love. 6 

As a rule, al-Ghazali begins his discussions on the 
stations with citations of religious pieces of evidence. 
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Against the deniers of sacred love, he states that the 
Muslim community agrees unanimously (mujmi'a) that the 
love for God and His messenger is an obligation (fard). 7 
Hence, how can God oblige people to carry out what does 
not exist? Moreover, how can one interpret love to mean 
obedience, while obedience follows love? 8 The Qur’an 
(5.54) attests to the existence of love: \ . . God will 
assuredly bring a people He loves, and who love Him . . 
Another verse (2.165) teaches not only the existence of 
love, but also its different ranks: . . But those that believe 
love God more ardently . . .’ 9 Al-Ghazali is satisfied with 
citing only two verses, and he does not develop a discussion 
beyond his statement that these two verses prove both 
the existence of love for God and its various degrees. In 
addition he cites traditions according to which this love is 
a prerequisite for belief in God, 10 an obligation imposed by 
the Prophet, a cause of meeting God in the afterlife, and a 
cause of happiness. A few statements of Jesus and some 
Sufis stressing the value of love for God follow. 11 It seems 
that al-Ghazali does not ascribe much significance to these 
traditions and statements - for him these are only a kind of 
formal introduction - for they are a plain thing (amr %ahir). 
Moreover, these do not even serve as points of departure 
for further discussion. Because the real meaning of love is 
hidden, the core of his presentation is to find it (tahqiq)A 1 
However, in the course of his discussion he sometimes cites 
traditions as corroboration for his arguments. 


2. Definition, principles and causes of love 

The second chapter entitled ‘The explanation of the real 
meaning ( haqiqa) of love, its causes and finding the real 
meaning of man’s love for God' reveals al-Ghazali’s basic 
plan, that is, to explain first the real meaning of love, its 
conditions and causes, and then to investigate the real 
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meaning of love when applies to God. Al-Ghazali 
brings forward three basic principles for understanding 
love: 

a. Love is preceded by knowledge ( ma'rifa ) 13 and 
perception (idrak). 14 Consequently, and contrary to Ibn 
Sina, love is characteristic of only animate beings which 
can perceive. 15 The objects one perceives are either 
consistent with one’s nature and give one pleasure, or 
incompatible with one’s nature and cause one pain. There 
are also objects which neither give pleasure nor cause pain. 
When man perceives objects which give him pleasure, he 
loves them, and when he perceives objects which cause him 
pain, he hates them. Objects which neither give pleasure, 
nor cause pain are neither beloved nor hated. Al-Ghazali 
defines love as the inclination of one’s nature toward 
the object which gives pleasure (mayl al-tab ‘ ild al-shay' 
al-mulidhdh). When this inclination becomes strong it is 
called ‘ ishq (passionate love). 16 

b. Since love follows knowledge and perception and 
perception is divided according to the object perceived 
(mudrak) - each sense perceives a kind of object and each 
kind of object gives a different kind of pleasure (the eyes' 
pleasure is to see beautiful things, and the ears’ pleasure is 
to listen to good and rhythmically balanced sounds and so 
on) - there are various kinds of love according to the five 
senses. Hence, the source of love is internal, such as 
the senses, but it arises as a result of an external stimulus. 
Al-Ghazali emphasizes the role of pleasure; one loves 
something, because it gives him pleasure; one loves to see 
beautiful forms, to hear music 17 and so on. However, men 
and animals share the pleasures given by the five senses, 
and what particularizes the human being is the sixth sense 
called intellect (‘ aql ), or light (nur) 9 or heart ( qalb ) or 
insight (basira batina ). 18 The perception of this faculty is 
stronger than the perception of the five senses. For 
example, the intellect’s perception is stronger than the 


perception of the sense of seeing. And the things perceived 
by the intellect are more beautiful than those perceived by 
the senses. This is a statement al-Ghazali does not yet 
prove, except by a tradition in which the Prophet says that 
he was evoked to love three things in this world: perfume, 
women and prayer. But prayer caused him spiritual 
pleasure (qurrat al-'ayn ), which al-Ghazali deems the 
greatest pleasure. This statement serves him only to assert 
that the intellect perceives divine things which cannot be 
perceived by the senses, and that only whoever restricts 
himself to the perception of the five senses may deny divine 
love, for God cannot be perceived by the senses. 19 

c. Al-Ghazali puts forward another inner element which 
helps us to understand the phenomenon of love. It is well 
known that a man loves himself and loves another person 
for the sake of himself. Now, al-Ghazali asks a rhetorical 
question: Is it conceivable that a man should love another 
person because of the latter’s essence, and not for the sake 
of himself? Those who are feeble-minded think that a man 
loves another person, so long as he receives some benefit for 
himself from the other. Al-Ghazali does not agree with the 
denial of disinterested love; this kind of love is conceivable 
and existent. Here al-Ghazali begins to explain the causes 
of love and its devision. 

The essence ( dhat , nafs) of every living being is its 
first object of love, which means that there is a natural 
inclination in man to the continuance of his existence 
(dawam al-wujud) and an aversion to his non-existence 
C adam ). 20 This is explained by the fact that naturally 
the object beloved is that which fits the lover, and there is 
nothing more fitting man than himself and the continuance 
of his existence. One loves the continuance of his existence 
and hates death and killing not only because of one’s fear 
of what happens after death or one’s wariness of the death 
agony, but because of one’s hatred for non-existence. Non¬ 
existence, thus, is hated by virtue of itself, so that if a man 
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died without pains, he would not be content with his death. 
If a man suffered pains, he would prefer to die, not because 
of his love for death, but because in such a case death 
involves the disappearance of his pains. Also perfection 
is examined by al-Ghazali in terms of existence and non¬ 
existence. Just as the continuance of existence is beloved, so 
the perfection of existence is beloved ( kamal al-wujud ), 
because imperfection ( naqs) means non-existence in 
relation (bi'l-iddfa ila ) 21 to the thing which is absent. In 
other words, if part of a thing is non-existent, a thing is 
imperfect, and hence is not beloved. Moreover, love of 
perfection is, according to al-Ghazali, a natural dispo¬ 
sition ( ghariza fi'l-tibd ‘) established by God as a law 
(sunna). 11 

Consequently, all the things which serve man’s con¬ 
tinuance of existence and perfection are also beloved. 
Thus one loves one’s organs, property, children, family 
and friends, for the continuance of one’s existence and 
perfection depend on them. A man loves his children, for 
after his death they continue his existence, which is a kind 
of continuance for his own existence (naw' baqa lahu). 
However, if he was given the choice of either he or his son 
being killed - in the case his nature is temperate - he would 
prefer his existence to his son’s existence, for his son's 
existence is like his existence from one point of view, but it 
is not his real existence. Apart from being immoral, 23 this 
statement need not always reflect real human experience. A 
man may also find the perfection of his existence through 
his relatives and family, because they give him strength, and 
hence make his existence perfect. 24 

The second cause of love is doing good ( ihsan ). Because 
of his natural disposition ( fitra ), a man loves whoever 
benefits him, even a stranger. Al-Ghazali cites a tradition 
which says: ‘O God, do not make a libertine (fajir) do me a 
favor so that I will love him,’ as proof that the love for one 
who benefits a man is mandatory and cannot be rejected. In 
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his view, the second cause is a part of the first cause, for 
benefits by others cause one’s existence to continue and be 
perfect. Seemingly trying to explain why he does not 
include the second cause under the first, al-Ghazali makes 
a distinction between what is beloved by virtue of itself, 
such as man’s organs in which lies a man’s perfection of 
existence, and the benefactor who serves only as a means to 
attain perfection, like a physician who maintains a man’s 
health and a teacher who deepens a man’s knowledge. 
Consequently, the benefactor is not beloved by virtue of 
himself, but because of his benefits, the absence of which 
will terminate the love for him. We should point out that 
from the point of view of man’s continuance of existence 
and perfection as beloved by virtue of themselves, all other 
things are only a means to attain the goal. Hence, there is 
no justification for al-Ghazali to create a class of doing 
good as a second cause of love. 25 However, al-Ghazali has 
a right to single out ihsan as a separate cause of love, for 
although doing good is a means for man’s continuance of 
existence and perfection, it is a special kind of means; it is 
the action of a human being - contrary to inanimate objects 
such as property - who intends to do good for another, and 
his intention and activity make the receiver of the benefits 
love the benefactor. 

The most discussed and analyzed cause of love is the 
third cause: This is the love for a thing by virtue of itself 
( li-dhatihi ), and not on account of being a means to attain 
an end. Al-Ghazali regards this kind of love as a true and 
profound form of love which is eternal. The love of beauty 
is adduced as an example. Beauty is beloved for its own 
sake, for in the perception of beauty lies the very essence of 
one’s pleasure. And pleasure is beloved by virtue of itself, 
and not by virtue of another thing. Al-Ghazali rejects 
the view that looking at beautiful forms serves only the 
satisfaction of a desire; he distinguishes between two kinds 
of pleasures: a. the pleasure of looking at beautiful forms; 
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and b. the pleasure of satisfaction of a desire. For example, 
a man may look at running water and be delighted, and he 
may also use running water to quench his thirst. That 
one is delighted with beautiful lights, flowers, and birds is 
a natural phenomenon 26 . Al-Ghazali seems to consider the 
‘looking at’ and the ‘pleasure’ as one phenomenon, other¬ 
wise it would be possible to argue that looking at beautiful 
things is the cause of pleasure which means that beautiful 
things are not beloved by virtue of themselves. Accordingly, 
though the statement that man’s worries are driven away 
by looking at beautiful plants and that there is no goal 
beyond the ‘looking at' may seem self-contradictory 
because it states that by ‘looking at’ worries are driven 
away, it does conform with al-Ghazali’s view that the 
perception of beauty is identical with the very essence of 
pleasure. Contrary to the Epicureans who believe that 
pleasure is the principal good on which all morals are 
founded, the Stoics hold that moral values are sought for by 
virtue of themselves. Following the Stoics, al-Ghazali holds 
the view that it is possible to love beautiful things, whether 
sensual or spiritual, for their own sake, and not as a cause 
for another value. 27 

Al-Ghazali continues his discussion by explaining the 
meaning of beauty (jamal or husn). 2H For him beauty is not 
limited to the perception of sight, meaning that beauty is 
not only a symmetry of forms and a mingling of colors. 
Such characteristics apply to the external beauty of the 
human being. Whoever thinks that whatever is not 
perceived by the eyes and by the imagination and is not 
composed of forms and colors cannot be conceived as 
beautiful, thinks that what cannot be conceived as external 
beautiful does not bring about pleasure and hence cannot 
be beloved. According to al-Ghazali, whatever is perceived 
can be subsumed under the titles of either beautiful or ugly 
(qabih). Consequently, he defines beauty in a way which 
applies to all objects of perception. Beauty means the 
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presence of perfections which are possible and befitting for 
a certain object. The existence of all possible perfections in 
a certain object means its being in the utmost degree 
of beauty (ghayat al-jamal). The preceding definition of 
beauty is general, whereas every class of objects has its 
specific definition of beauty which establishes the possible 
perfections of the class. For instance, a beautiful horse 
combines the perfections of form, color, and gait, and 
beautiful handwriting has the qualities of symmetry of 
letters and their appropriate arrangement. 

Al-Ghazali’s definition of beauty seems to be a combi¬ 
nation of Stoic and Platonic notions. According to the 
Stoics, the beautiful or the good has by nature charac¬ 
teristics which befit it. And in Plato’s view, one of the 
conditions of beauty is perfection. 29 Contrary to the Greek 
masses who held that the beautiful cannot be but good, 
Plato asserted that the good cannot be but beautiful. 
Al-Ghazali seems to follow Plato’s line of thought when 
considering non-sensual objects, such as knowledge, 
good character, and virtues, as beautiful. All these objects 
are perceived by the light of the insight (nur al-basira 
al-batina ), a term equivalent in al-Ghazali to the intellect, 
and not by the senses. Spiritual qualities are beloved 
and the person qualified by them is by nature beloved by 
whoever knows his qualities. The proof for this is the fact 
that people by nature love prophets, the Companions 
of Muhammad, the heads of the schools of law, such as 
al-Shafi‘i, although they did not see them. This love may 
sometimes reach the degree of excessive love (‘ ishq ) which 
causes the lover to spend money, take pains, and even to 
sacrifice his life for the cause of the beloved imam or jurist. 
The origin of all virtues is knowledge (Him) through which 
man knows things as they really are, and power (qudra) 
through which man overcomes his desires. 30 To show again 
that these two faculties are not perceived by the senses, 
al-Ghazali brings forward the atomistic theory according 
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to which Him and qudra are accidents whose substrate 
(mahall) is an atom (juz* alladhi la yatajazza ’) in one’s body, 
and an atom cannot be seen because it has no shape or 
color. 

Al-Ghazali links the love for inner beauty perceived by 
the intellect with doing good. Since a man loves whoever 
has virtues, he will love anyone who does good, even if the 
latter’s action is not for his sake. This kind of love is the 
fourth cause, although in principle it can be subsumed 
under the heading of love for beauty. 31 

The fifth cause of love is the hidden affinity (munasaba 
khafiyya) between the lover and the beloved. Sometimes 
love exists between two persons which stems not from 
beauty or benefit, but from an affinity of their souls. As a 
corroboration he cites the following tradition: ‘Spirits are 
regimented battalions: those which know one another 
( ta'arafa) associate familiarity together, while those which 
do not know one another (tandkara) remain at variance. M2 
Elsewhere al-Ghazali discusses affinity - according to him 
a mysterious matter - stressing the impossibility of finding 
its foundation. He quotes one of the scholars ( ba'd 
al-Hdamd’) as saying that God created the spirits and split 
some of them and made them circulate around the Throne 
(al-'arsh). If two halves of a split spirit meet and know one 
another in the upper world, they will be friends in this 
world. 33 This is probably related to the myth appearing in 
Plato’s Symposium according to which love is explained as 
the longing of one half of the human being to the other. 34 
It is also possible to trace it back to Plato’s Lysis (214) 
in which he cites a poet’s statement: ‘God is ever drawing 
like towards like, and making them acquainted.'^ 
However, stating that it is not with man’s ability to know 
the causes of affinity, 36 al-Ghazali seems to have accepted 
neither the above explanation, nor the astrological 
explanation by which similarity in the stars’ states causes 
affinity. 37 
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The second chapter ends with recapitulating the causes 
of love: 1. Man’s love for his existence and its continuance 
and perfection; 2. Man’s love for whoever benefits him 
for the sake of the continuance of his existence and his 
perfection; 3. Man’s love for whoever benefits people in 
general, even if the individual himself does not benefit from 
the benefactor; 4. Man's love for whatever is beautiful by 
virtue of itself, whether it has external or internal beauty; 
and 5. Affinity. 38 Al-Ghazali’s recapitulation does not 
comply with the order of his presentation, for the third 
cause occurring above is man’s love for something by virtue 
of itself. Anyhow, one can reduce the number to three 
general causes: 1. One’s love for oneself which derives from 
the will for self preservation; 2. Love for something by 
virtue of itself; and 3. Affinity. Al-Ghazali clearly states that 
the foundation of the five causes is natural disposition. The 
present point has much relevance to the question of what 
causes man to love God: Is it God or man’s own efforts. In 
the following section we shall discuss this issue. If the five 
causes of love are joined in one person, love is multiplied. 
A man will love very much a son who is handsome, has 
virtues, does good to others and to his father. The power 
of love depends on the power of the qualities existing in 
the object beloved; if these are in the highest degree of 
perfection, love will be in the highest degree. 


3. The causes of the love for God 

The discussion of the causes of love serves al-Ghazali as an 
introduction to his third chapter in which he proves that 
God alone deserves love ( al-mustahaqq li'l-mahabba huwa 
alldh wahdahu). All the five causes of love are joined in God 
in a real sense and in other objects in a metaphorical sense. 
Al-Ghazali begins to explain the first cause of love, that is, 
man’s love for his existence. Man’s existence originates in 
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God and it is God’s favor to man. From the point of view 
of man’s essence, he has no existence; he neither exists 
nor continues to exist by virtue of himself, but by virtue 
of God. 39 Furthermore, God also makes man’s qualities 
perfect. Now, ‘if the knower loves his essence and the 
existence of his essence stems from another, he necessarily 
will love whoever gives him existence and makes his 
existence continue,’ in case he knows the latter as a creator, 
maker of subsistence, and existent by virtue of itself. 40 
Al-Ghazali again emphasizes the importance of having 
knowledge in order to love; whoever does not know 
himself and his Lord, cannot love Him. The condition for 
such knowledge is rejecting the desires and the sensual 
objects. 41 When this is done, man’s love for himself and 
hence for God becomes necessary. What al-Ghazali is 
actually saying is that if a man devotes himself to his 
desires, he will not be able to realize his real interest, 
namely his own existence. The rejection of desires 
necessarily makes him know his real aim and hence the real 
source of his existence. 

Also the second cause of love necessitates the love for 
God alone, for true knowledge reveals that God benefits 
man in various innumerable ways. Here God appears as 
the mover of the world and the cause of all phenomena. 
Consequently, God gives the human benefactor motives to 
help someone, and this benefactor serves only as a device of 
God to benefit man. In al-Ghazali’s thought as elaborated 
in Kitab al-tawakkul , man’s acts of choice are necessarily 
carried out due to motives ( dawai) which exist outside 
himself. 42 Besides, when a man benefits another, he is 
motivated to do this, because he has an aim of attaining 
reward either in the hereafter, or benefits in this world, 
such as prestige. Actually, the benefactor is doing good to 
himself and not to the person benefited, for he is seeking 
a compensation which exceeds his benefits. Therefore 
generosity (jud) and doing good with reference to human 
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beings is either a lie or a metaphor. God alone deserves the 
quality of generosity. 43 The notion of God’s generosity 
appears in Plato ( Timaeus , 29-30) and Plotinus ( Enneads , 
VI, 9.6). Aristotle says (Nicomachean Ethics , VIII, 6, 
1158b, 1-5) that friendship built on utility is nothing but a 
mere exchange of pleasure for utility. 44 It seems to me that 
the second explanation of the apparent generosity of the 
human being contradicts the first explanation, for if God 
imposes motives on man, even though they may be 
considered selfish motives, these are not his own motives. 
The resolution of this contradiction seems to lie in 
al-Ghazali’s speaking on two levels; on the first, the divine 
level, everything is decreed by God, so from this point of 
view we cannot ascribe any act to man. But at the second, 
the human level, man can know what his motives are, and 
from this point of view all man’s acts are selfish. In like 
manner al-Ghazali explains man’s determination of his 
acts; man does not freely choose his acts nor is he 
compelled to carry out acts, but he is compelled to choose 
his acts (majbur 4 ala al-ikbtiyar) which seems to mean 
that from the point of view of the cosmic system he is com¬ 
pelled to choose a definite way of action owing to 
external and internal causes. However, from the point of 
view of his awareness, he feels that he is free to choose his 
acte. 4 ' 5 

The third cause of love, the love for a benefactor whose 
benefits do not reach the lover, also applies to God. The 
benefits God gives to all people and the graces He bestows 
on all creations necessitate love for Him. Moreover, this 
cause of love necessitates the love for other benefactors 
only because God causes them to be benefactors. God’s 
graces on man are divided into four parts: 1. Bringing man 
into existence ( ijad ); 46 2. Making man perfect through 
creation of necessary organs, such as the head, the heart, 
and the liver, and through the provision of necessary means 
of subsistence, such as water and food; 3. Creation of 
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useful things in man’s body, such as the eye, the hand, and 
the foot, and outside his body, such as medicines, meat, 
and fruit; 4. Creation in man’s body of beautiful things 
which are neither necessary nor useful, such as the curve of 
the eyebrows, the redness of the lips, and the various colors 
of eyes, and outside man’s body, such as the greenness of 
trees, and the beautiful forms of flowers. The three criteria 
of God’s benefits mentioned above, namely, necessity, 
usefulness and beauty, are found in all kinds of creation, be 
they animal, or plants, or inanimate things, from their 
lowest being to the highest one. God is the real benefactor, 
for He creates benefits, benefactors, benefaction and the 
means of benefaction. Here also we can discern Stoic 
notions. Cicero speaks of the purposefulness of man’s 
organs and generally of the design observed in all kinds of 
things, 47 and of parts of man’s body which appear to be 
intended only for ornament. 48 

Now al-Ghazali turns to the fourth cause of love, the 
love for a beautiful thing by virtue of itself, and discusses at 
length its relevance to God as an object of love. As we have 
seen, beauty is divided into two parts: a. the beauty of the 
external form which is perceived by the faculty of sight; and 
b. the beauty of the internal form which is perceived by the 
intellect. The intellect appears in al-Ghazali as the eye 
of the heart (‘ayn al-qalb) or the light of the insight (nur 
al-basira). Every kind of beauty, whether external or 
internal, is beloved by its perceiver. Therefore, man loves 
prophets, scholars and virtuous people, for they have 
internal beauty expressed in their good acts which stem 
from their excellent qualities. A good book testifies to the 
excellent qualities of its writer, and a good building testifies 
to the excellent qualities of its builder. 49 All man’s virtues 
derive from knowledge (Him) and power (qudra), and the 
degrees of both one’s knowledge of and power over a thing 
depend on the knowledge and power existing in the thing. 
In other words, whenever the object of knowledge is 


more beautiful, for example, it contains many virtues, its 
knowledge is more beautiful, and whenever the object 
of power is more important, the power over it is more 
important. Does a man have power over God? Al-Ghazali 
seems to say that so long as a thing is powerful, one has to 
devote excessive efforts to know it. Since God, on account 
of His attributes, is the most exalted object of knowledge, 
the knowledge of God is the best knowledge. Likewise 
whatever is near to God and related to Him, its high rank 
is measured according to the relation to Him. In the light of 
the principles mentioned above, man’s love for virtuous 
persons originates in three causes: a. their knowledge of 
God, His angels, books, messengers, and the laws of His 
prophets; thus they deal with the most excellent object of 
knowledge; b. their power to remedy their souls and the 
souls of other people through guidance; and c. their being 
free from vices and desires. Al-Ghazali's next step is to 
apply these three causes of love for virtuous persons, or 
these three qualities which constitute the inner beauty of 
righteous persons to God. God is omniscient and His 
knowledge is infinite. Man's knowledge in comparison 
to God's is exemplified by the following example: If all 
creatures in the heaven and earth joined together to know 
His wisdom regarding the details of His creation of an 
ant or a fly, they would not know one hundredth of His 
knowledge. Even man’s scanty knowledge is caused by 
God. Moreover, the difference between God’s knowledge 
and man’s knowledge is far greater than the difference 
between the knowledge of the most knowing person and 
the knowledge of the most ignorant person. The reason is 
that the most knowing person exceeds the most ignorant in 
finite and enumerated objects of knowledge, which can be 
attained by the most ignorant through efforts, while God’s 
objects of knowledge are infinite. Consequently, God as the 
Omniscient is most deserving of man’s love. 50 

In like manner al-Ghazali treats the quality of power. 
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Power is perfection and inability (*ajz) is imperfection. 
Whoever is qualified by qualities which stem from power, 
such as courage or prevalence over others, is beloved by 
people. Now, man’s power in relation to God’s amounts to 
nothing, for even his limited power is created and given 
to him by God. As a result, God as omnipotent is most 
deserving of man’s love. 51 

As al-Ghazali says, being free from defects and vices is 
one of the qualities which necessitates love. This quality, 
which explains man's love for prophets and righteous 
people, finds its perfection only in God. The fact that 
man is created and compelled to act indicates his very 
imperfection. Contrary to God, whose perfection is 
absolute ( mutlaq ), the perfection of each created being 
is relative. Thus, man is perfect in relation to animals. 
Actually, when referring to created beings, al-Ghazali 
prefers to speak of imperfection, rather than perfection; 
created beings differ from each other only in relation to the 
levels of imperfection (darajat al-nuqsan). Owing to 
God’s oneness, eternity, omnipotence, omniscience, and 
perfection al-Ghazali calls Him ‘the absolute beautiful' 
(al-jamil al-mutlaq). Thus al-Ghazali distinguishes between 
three kinds of beauty: a. physical beauty; b. abstract beauty 
(moral or spiritual); and c. divine beauty, or absolute 
beauty. 52 God’s beauty as the cause of man's love for 
Him is stronger than the cause of God's benefaction, for 
benefaction increases and decreases, whereas God's beauty 
is a stable cause which does not change. 55 

Affinity, the fifth cause of love, is also divided into 
external and internal or hidden affinity. External affinity, 
which al-Ghazali does not mention above, depends on 
external form or quality. Experience shows that like 
seeks like; a carpenter will be acquainted with his fellow 
carpenter and not with a peasant. On the other hand, 
affinity may be hidden; sometimes two persons love each 
other without any visible cause. The two parts of affinity 
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apply to the relation between God and man. One loves God 
through imitation of His attributes of knowledge, >4 piety, 
compassion, and so on. This imitation draws the human 
being close to God; however, al-Ghazali immediately notes, 
it is not a closeness of place, but only of attributes, that is, 
man comes close to God through carrying out the same acts 
God carries out. 55 Al-Ghazali emphatically denies any 
form of man’s substantial union with God which was 
advocated by extreme Sufis. For al-Ghazali God remains 
transcendent. 

Contrary to the obvious affinity between God and 
man, 56 the hidden affinity is only alluded to in the Qur'an 
and Tradition. The Qur’an speaks of the spirit God gave to 
man. They will ask you about the spirit. Say: The spirit is 
from my Lord’ (min amr rabbi) (Qur'an 17.85). It seems to 
me that by the last phrase al-Ghazali intends ‘from the 
essence of my Lord' (min amr rabbi), for he wants to prove 
that there is something common to God and man which 
inheres in both essentially but in different degrees. What 
corroborates this explanation is the second verse cited: 
‘When I have shaped him, and breathed My spirit in him’ 
(Qur’an 15.29 trans. Arberry) and the tradition: ‘God 
created Adam in His image’ (sura). 57 Al-Ghazali under¬ 
stands sura as inner form, but does not explain what this 
element, common to God and man, is. He only states that 
this kind of affinity is expressed in man’s persistence in 
carrying out supererogatory works after mastering the 
precepts (ihkdm al-fara'id): ‘When my servant constantly 
draws near to me by works of supererogation, then do I 
love him, and once I have started to love him, I become his 
eye by which he sees, his ear by which he hears, and his 
tongue by which he speaks.’ 58 Thus, nomos is now 
connected with eros ; the love for God means carrying out 
acts which attest to man’s submission to God. Al-Ghazali 
warns of two dangers involved in this affinity: a. regarding 
the common form as something perceived by the senses, 
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hence believing in anthropomorphism ( tashbih ); and 
b. understanding this affinity as unity between God and 
man in the form of God’s incarnation in man. Al-Hallaj's 
statement ‘1 am the Lord’ ( ana al-haqq) and Christian 
views that Jesus is God, or that humanity (nasut) is mixed 
with ( tadharra'a) with divinity ( lahut ), or that Jesus was 
united with God serve as examples of this phenomenon. 
Al-Ghazali notes that those to whom the impossibility of 
anthropomorphism as well as the impossibility of incar¬ 
nation and unity are revealed are very few. They know the 
real secret of this affinity, which is the strongest cause of 
love. 59 Does al-Ghazali think that knowledge is the 
common element between God and man? 60 It seems to 
me that in the following chapter he alludes to this 
possibility. 

In Kitab al-imla' fi ishkalat al-ihya' (p. 38f), a book 
written by al-Ghazali as a rejoinder to criticisms leveled 
against some theses of the Ihya, he regards this tradition as 
expressing the notion that man is a microcosm. Just as the 
world is divided into sensual and spiritual parts, so man 
has two parts: the sensual and the intellectual or spiritual. 
In Mishkat al-anwar (p. 158f) he adds that man's being 
a microcosm derives from God's mercy, or exactly ‘the 
presence of His mercy’ ( hadrat al-rahma ), and connects 
the present tradition with the tradition which states that 
‘whoever knows himself (or his soul) knows God' (man 
4 arafa nafsahu arafa rabbahu). 61 Since man is a microcosm, 
if he knows himself, meaning his physical aspects and his 
soul which governs these aspects, he will know the physical 
aspects of the world and God who governs the world. In an 
earlier passage of this treatise, the author states that man’s 
intellect is a pattern ( nnmuzag) of God's light, which is 
God’s intellect, and that the pattern resembles its original, 
but does not equal it. 62 There is no evidence that al-Ghazali 
thought even for a moment of an identity between God’s 
intellect and man’s, or of the merging of man’s intellect 
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with God’s. 63 Such an opinion cannot be accepted in the 
light of al-Ghazali's insistence on God’s transcendence 
which occurs in the Ihya' as well as in other of his 
writings. 

Finally, says al-Ghazali, all the causes of love apply really 
and not metaphorically to God, and when these apply to 
God they occupy the highest rank of intensity. Whereas 
intelligent people consider only the love for God reasonable 
and acceptable, the unintelligent people consider the love 
for anything except God reasonable and possible. The 
latter are wrong, for no entity can share with God the full 
content of the causes of love; no entity is perfect like Him 
or benefits others like He benefits. Hence He is more 
deserving love than any other being. 64 


4. The way to love God 

Whereas in the preceding chapter al-Ghazali proves that 
God is the most deserving object of love, in chapter four 65 
he turns to discuss the way through which man loves this 
object. The explanation begins with the description of 
man’s nature. Man has various natural dispositions 
(ghariza pi. ghara'iz ) which were created in him purpose¬ 
fully. For example, the purpose of the disposition of the 
desire to eat is to spur man to attain the food on which 
he lives. Pleasure ( ladbdha) means to consume food, in 
other words to consume what is required to satisfy this 
disposition. In like manner, man’s heart contains a 
disposition called ‘the divine light' ( al-nur al-ilahi ), 66 or 
intellect (‘aql), or insight ( basira ), or the light of belief and 
certainty (niir al-iman wa'l-yaqin). 67 At last, our author 
prefers to call this disposition intellect. However, he does 
not positively define this term, but only points out what 
the intellect perceives, namely, objects which are neither 
sensual nor imaginable, such as the creation of the world, 
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or its need for an eternal and wise creator who is qualified 
by divine attributes. Besides, the intellect is not a device by 
which one perceives the ways of dispute ( tnujadala , 
munazzra), although it became well known as such. Its goal 
is to know the real meanings of things (haqa'iq al-umur). 
Consequently, when one attains this goal, one has pleasure. 
This is also proved through experience; a man is happy and 
proud when knowledge is ascribed to him, even if this is 
knowledge of despicable things, while when ignorance 
is ascribed to him, he is sad. He is aware that he attains 
perfection of his essence through knowledge, that is 
because knowledge is the most specific attribute of Godship 
(akhass sifat al-rububiyya) and the highest degree of 
perfection. 

Al-Ghazali expresses here an Aristotelian notion: 
‘Aristotle regards the highest activity as being of a contem¬ 
plative nature since this activity is akin to God's activity, 
and is therefore God-like.’ 68 It seems to me that the fact 
that this notion directly follows the fifth cause of love 
(affinity) alludes to the possibility that al-Ghazali regards 
knowledge as the link which connects man to God. 
That knowledge plays an important role in al-Ghazali's 
conception of love will also be proved later. 

Man's degree of pleasure follows the degree of knowl¬ 
edge, and the degree of knowledge depends on the degree 
of the object known. Inasmuch as the rank of the object 
known is greater, the pleasure is greater. Thus, the pleasure 
of knowing the states of a leader is far greater than the 
pleasure of knowing the states of a peasant. As a result, 
one's love for the object known, which stems from 
pleasure, increases in compliance with al-Ghazali’s state¬ 
ment that love originates in pleasure. 69 Now, since the 
highest and the most sublime object known is God, who 
creates, perfects, and directs all things, the knowledge 
of the divine secrets and of the divine matters which 
encompass all existents is the highest and the most pleasant 
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knowledge. One should thus know that the pleasure of 
knowledge is stronger than any other kind of pleasure, be 
it a pleasure of desire, of senses and so on. 70 

The criterion for knowing which pleasure is preferable to 
man, whether external pleasure, such as the pleasure 
attained through the five senses, or internal pleasure, such 
as the pleasure of leadership or knowledge, is subjective; if 
a man is given the choice to look at a beautiful form or to 
smell perfume and he chooses to look at the beautiful form, 
this proves that this man prefers the pleasure of looking to 
the pleasure of smelling. Experience testifies that people of 
virtue and those whose intellect is perfect prefer internal 
pleasures to external ones. Also man’s attitude toward 
different kinds of pleasure changes according to his age. 
Children take pleasure in games, young people detest 
games but take pleasure in dressing and riding on animals, 
then they have desire for women. Adults take pleasure in 
leadership and being proud, this pleasure being the highest 
pleasure of the present world. Only after that people 
take pleasure in the knowledge of God and His acts. 71 
Al-Ghazali emphasizes that the highest pleasure is attained 
through knowledge of God, His attributes and acts, but a 
portion of this pleasure (al-Ghazali uses the words ‘smell of 
this pleasure') is tasted by those who engage in knowledge 
of the sciences. 72 Here is a slight allusion that the scientist 
or the philosopher is the nearest person to the highest 
knowledge, the knowledge of God. 

As we have seen al-Ghazali is not consistent in using 
technical terms. When speaking of the highest knowledge 
he employs intermittently the terms Him and ma'rifa which 
may denote gnosis , and the terms kashf (unveiling) and 
dhawq (spiritual ‘taste’ or intuition) which may denote 
mystical experience. Since al-Ghazali fails to pay strict 
attention to technical terms and states (see above) that the 
importance lies in the meaning of an idea and not in its 
technical expression, his use of these terms does not help us 
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in establishing his stand concerning the nature of this 
knowledge, whether such knowledge is attained through 
mystical experience or through rational arguments. It 
seems to me that al-Ghazali alludes to his conception of the 
highest pleasure which stems from the highest knowledge 
when stating that seekers of knowledge are very near 
to those who know God, and when citing, at the end of 
chapter four, Sufic statements to the effect that man’s 
ultimate goal is looking at (nazar) and meeting (liqa) 
God. 73 Chapter five, entitled ‘Explanation of why the 
pleasure of looking at God in the world to come is greater 
than (the pleasure of) the knowledge in this world,' 
connects man’s knowledge in this world to his knowledge 
in the world to come. Of this connection we have already 
learned in the previous chapter in which al-Ghazali states 
that death does not destroy the substrate of the knowledge 
of God (mahall marifat allah) which is the spirit ( ruh ), 
a heavenly divine matter. Incidentally we learn that 
al-Ghazali holds the immateriality and immortality of 
man’s soul. Expressing a Platonic notion, al-Ghazali 
states that only death releases the spirit from its material 
impediments, that is from its prison." 4 Thus, man's 
knowledge continues to live in the world to come. We shall 
now turn to discuss chapter five which shows that 
al-Ghazali seems to have inclined to hold rational 
mysticism. 

Seeing God (ru’yat allah) is the Muslim's best reward in 
the hereafter. 75 The real meaning of this dogma has been 
much debated in theological circles. 76 The likeners 
(mushabbihun) interpreted Qur'an verses (for instance 
75.22-23, 10.26, 85.15, 7.43) 77 literally maintaining that 
people will see God openly as they look at each other. 
On the other hand, the Mu‘tazilites, the Zaydites, the 
Kharijites, and most of the Murji'ites connected this 
question with anthropomorphism ( tashbih) arguing that 
since God is neither a body (jism) nor an accident (‘ arad ), 
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He cannot be seen either in this world or in the afterworld. 


For most Mu‘tazilites, with the exception of Hisham 
al-Fuwati and ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman, to see God is to 
know Him. The orthodox theologians held an intermediate 
position known as the bi-la kayfa doctrine, 78 according to 
which seeing God is true ( al-ruya haqq ), but its modality 
(kayfiyya) is unknown. 79 Some later Ash‘arite theologians 
believed that ru'yat allah is a kind of knowledge. 80 

The foundation of al-Ghazali's discussion on seeing God 
is the distinction he makes between two kinds of things 
perceived: a. things perceived (mudrakat) by imagination 
(kbayal ), such as bodies of any sort; and b. things which are 
not perceived by imagination, namely, those which are not 
bodies, such as God and His attributes of knowledge, 
power, will, and so on. Bodies can be perceived either by 
seeing or by imagination. For example, a man sees another 
man, then afterwards he can shut his eyes and see the form 
of this man in his imagination. The difference between the 
two perceptions does not lie in a distinction of forms, for 
the form seen is the form imagined, but rather it lies in the 
state of clarity. The form seen appears clearer than the form 
imagined. From the point of view of disclosure ( kashf) and 
clarity, the first phase of perception is imagination and 
what makes it perfect is seeing ( ru'ya ). Ru'ya is so called 
because it is the utmost degree of disclosure, not because it 
its fixed in the eyes. 

In like manner, the knowledge of the things known 


[ma'lumat) not by imagination is divided into two kinds: 


a. the first knowledge, the unclear and imperfect knowl¬ 


edge; and b. the clear and perfect knowledge. The relation 
between a and b exactly corresponds to the relation 
between imagination and seeing. Just as seeing, the utmost 
degree of disclosure, is impeded by shutting the eyes, so 
man's perfect knowledge of things which are not perceived 
by imagination is impeded by bodily desires and human 
material qualities. Since bodily obstacles are removed in the 
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hereafter, man’s knowledge of God and His attributes 
becomes perfect. 81 There is no difference in essence 
between man’s knowledge of God in this world and his 
knowledge of Him in the world to come, but there is 
difference in degree; the knowledge in the world to come is 
perfect. 82 ‘The knowledge which is attained in this world, 
this knowledge itself, is to be complemented, reach the 
perfect disclosure and clarity and become perfect percep¬ 
tion, or intellectual seeing ( mushahada ). 83 There will be no 
difference between the perfect perception in the hereafter 
and the perception of things in this world but with regard 
to additional unveiling and clarity.’ 84 

Now, of what kind of knowledge al-Ghazali is speaking? 
According to al-Ghazali, God and His attributes are 
perceived neither by the senses nor by imagination. Are 
these perceived by gnosis , meaning mystical knowledge 
attained by a sudden revelation? In the third volume of 
Ihya\ our author differentiates between knowledge which 
attacks man’s heart suddenly, and knowledge which man 
acquires by putting forth proofs and by learning. The first 
knowledge is called inspiration ( ilhdm) and the second 
learning and reflection ( i'tibar , istibsar). Inspiration is 
divided in turn into a. knowledge which man does not 
know how and whence it comes to him. Its recipients are 
saints and pure or chosen persons ( awliya\ asfiya ’); and 
b. knowledge whose source is known, meaning the angel 
who transmits knowledge to man. This knowledge is 
denoted by the term revelation ( waby ), and belongs to 
the prophets. 85 Again al-Ghazali is not precise in using 
technical terms; ilhdm is both the general term for 
knowledge which is not acquired and for the knowledge of 
saints. Anyhow, according to al-Ghazali, man’s heart is 
ready for the revelation of the real meaning of all things. 
Using the famous metaphor of the mirror, 86 he states that 
man’s heart is like a mirror which faces the mirror of the 
Preserved Tablet ( al-lawh al-mahfu$) on which God has 
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written all knowledge. The transmission of pieces of 
knowledge from the Preserved Tablet to man’s heart is 
like the transmission of forms from one mirror to another 
facing the former. Now, there is a screen between the two 
mirrors which can be removed by either one’s hand or by 
the wind. In reality, the screen represents five obstacles 
preventing man from attaining knowledge: 1. imperfection 
of the heart, meaning the intellect; 2. sins and desires which 
hurt man’s intellect; 3. the intellect does not turn to 
the right direction, which means that it does not look for 
the true objects of knowledge; 4. accepting dogmas and 
notions without criticism ( taqlid ); 8: " 5. ignorance of 
premises needed to built syllogisms. 88 Let us return to the 
explanation of the metaphor. The removal of the screen by 
the hand represents acquisition of knowledge through one’s 
efforts, while its removal by the wind represents God's 
grace which removes the screen so that a part of what is 
written on the Preserved Tablet is revealed to man. 

The removal of the screen occurs sometimes in sleep, 89 
sometimes in waking, but the total removal occurs in 
death. When occurring in waking hours knowledge 
sometimes strikes suddenly like a flash of lightning, 90 and 
sometimes it lasts for a while. Such a lasting revelation, 
though, is very rare. It is worth noting that, in al-Ghazali’s 
view, there is no difference between receiving knowledge 
through inspiration or through acquisition with regard to 
the essence of knowledge, the substrate of knowledge, 
and the cause of knowledge. 91 The only difference lies in 
the occurrence of inspiration with or without man’s 
choice. 92 

What is al-Ghazali’s attitude toward these two types of 
knowledge? Does he prefer inspiration or acquisition? And 
what are the implications of the answers to these questions 
on the issue with which we are dealing, that is, the looking 
at God and its prefatory phase in this world. First he brings 
forth the way of the Sufis; they incline to the sciences of 
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inspiration ( al-'ulum al-ilhamiyya ), and not to the sciences 
of instruction (al-'ulum al-talimiyya ), therefore they do 
not learn views and proofs which occur in scientific books. 
They believe in asceticism, in erasing the blameworthy 
qualities, and in sincere turning to God alone according to 
which one thinks only on God and mentions His name. 
After self-purification man is ready and expecting to receive 
inspiration from God. This process applies only to 
prophets and saints. 93 However, it does not remain without 
criticism put in the mouth of learned people (or scholars 
nuz.z.ar, dhawu al-i'tibdr). The fact that al-Ghazali does not 
rejoin to this criticism may allude to his agreement with it, 
although he does not say this explicitly. It is possible 
that this criticism is directed toward ordinary people who 
think that they can receive inspiration through the way 
mentioned above. A similar mistake was made by those 
who believe in the incarnation of God in man's body 
( hulid ). They thought that ascetic practice would lead 
them to pass away ( fana ’) from their attributes and to the 
incarnation of God’s attributes in them. 91 

The scholars who criticize the Sufis do not deny the 
possible occurrence of the mystic way of attaining knowl¬ 
edge, but affirm its rarity regarding most people with the 
exclusion of prophets and saints. According to the critics, 
it is difficult to achieve this stage, for man’s erasing his 
connections with this world is almost impossible, and 
even if one attains this condition, its continuance is more 
inconceivable, because one’s heart is liable to changes 
caused by blameworthy motives which instigate man to 
carry out evil acts. 95 If, before practicing the ascetic life, 
one does not deal with true sciences, one will face the 
danger of false imaginations which one will consider true 
revelation. Knowledge should serve as a criterion for what 
is revealed to the Sufi, therefore it must precede his ascetic 
practice. The way of learning is more confident and nearer 
to the mystical goal than the way of inspiration. Those 
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scholars argue that the state of one who does not engage in 
sciences and waits for inspiration to come in order to know 
resembles the state of one who omits learning juris¬ 
prudence claiming that the Prophet did not learn it and 
became jurisprudent by inspiration. Here, incidentally, 
al-Ghazali unusually inserts into the context a personal 
note: ‘ascetic practice also sometimes brought me to 
inspiration.' 96 If my understanding of this sentence, in the 
light of its context, is correct, it indicates that al-Ghazali 
himself was disappointed in ascetic practice as a means 
to reveal the truth. Whoever thinks that ascetic practice is 
sufficient is like whoever does not act expecting to find a 
treasure; it is possible that he will find a treasure, but it is 
very unlikely. They say that one should first learn and 
understand the knowledge acquired by the scholars and 
‘then there is no objection to expect what was not revealed 
to all the scholars; maybe it will be revealed (after learning) 
through ascetic practice.' 9 ” Although al-Ghazali introduces 
the combination of learning and ascetic practice as the view 
of the learned people, he seems to have accepted it - at least 
with regard to erudite persons, because he agrees without 
reservation to the reception of inspiration by prophets and 
saints - for he expresses no objection whatsoever to this 
view. Furthermore, he does not rejoin to the criticism 
leveled against the Sufis. Thus, according to our author, 
an ordinary intelligent person should learn sciences and 
practice the ascetic way of life in order to be ready for 
inspiration. It should be noted that in a chapter which deals 
with religious pieces of evidence for the notion that the 
Sufic way of acquiring knowledge not from learning is 
right, 98 al-Ghazali brings forward stories of great Sufis who 
knew past and future events. However, no Sufi is said to 
have known sciences, or the real meanings of things. 
Finally, one should notice that according to al-Ghazali, 
happiness (sa'ada) is attained only through knowledge, be 
it knowledge acquired by learning or knowledge received 
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by inspiration. It is worth noting that, like the illumi- 
nationist philosopher al-Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191), 
al-Ghazali held that inspiration or mystical experience is 
not sufficient for real knowledge without a previous 
rational structure which can explain the content of 
inspiration." However, while al-Suhrawardi ‘begins with 
the structure of reality as we experience it rather than with 
the structure of our conceptual knowledge of reality,’ 100 or 
in other words al-Suhrawardi held that mystical intuition 
precedes rational thought, al-Ghazali seems to prefer 
the precedence of rational structure over the mystical 
experience. 101 

Let us now return to the discussion of chapter five in 
Kitab al-mahabba. To recapitulate the main idea of this 
chapter: The knowledge attained in this world is 
complemented in the hereafter and made perfect. 
Al-Ghazali reiterates the notion that knowledge may be 
received through inspiration after practicing asceticism, but 
it may be confused by thoughts and evil motives, so that 
only in death man attains complete disconnection from 
material things. Moreover, in most cases, inspiration 
lasts a short time like a flash of lightning. 102 It is no 
wonder, then, that al-Ghazali emphasizes knowledge 
attained through learning and reflection. A long life is a 
guarantee for the multiplication of knowledge through 
continuance of reflection (fikr) and insistence on ascetic 
practice. 103 Chapter six (‘Explanation of the causes which 
strengthen the love for God’) provides us with further 
information concerning the question with which we are 
dealing. 

Al-Ghazali points out two causes which strengthen the 
love for God: a. the removal from the heart of what 
connects man to this world and to the things other than 
God which man loves. Each object of love other than God 
decreases man's love for God. ‘The stations which we have 
mentioned, namely, repentance ( tawba ), forbearance 
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( sabr ), abstinence ( zuhd ), fear ( kbawf ), and hope ( raja ’), 
are preambles to the acquisition of one of the basic 
elements of love which is the evacuation from the heart of 
anything except God.' 104 b. As we have seen, one’s love 
stems from one’s pleasure which in turn stems from one’s 
knowledge or perception. It is possible to attain knowledge 
only after man disconnects himself from worldly affairs 
which distract man from reflection on God, His attributes, 
and creation. Those who attain knowledge are divided into 
two groups. The first group is composed of persons called 
the strong (al-aqwiya') who know all things through their 
preliminary knowledge of God. Al-Ghazali may mean by 
this knowledge the knowledge which is achieved through 
inspiration or revelation, that is, the knowledge of prophets 
and saints. What corroborates this understanding is 
al-Ghazali’s reference to it as an obscure matter which most 
people cannot comprehend. The second group is composed 
of persons called the weak (al-du'afa') who first observe 
phenomena in the world, then deduce from these the 
existence of the Creator. This way of knowing God is easy 
for most people, and the Qur’an calls on people to carry 
it out through observing and reflecting on the world’s 
phenomena. 105 Actually the argument from design is set 
forth here in two phases: discussion of phenomena 
observed in the heavens (the spheres, the stars) and of 
phenomena on earth (man’s body and its composition, the 
forms of animals). Al-Ghazali emphasizes the functionality 
of nature and the wisdom observed even in the smallest 
creatures. 106 Inasmuch as the knowledge of God’s wonders 
increases, so the love for God increases. Although this way 
of knowledge which deduces God’s existence and attributes 
from phenomena observed in the world is not the strongest 
way to know God, al-Ghazali treats it in detail, very 
probably because this way pertains to most people, with 
the exception of prophets and saints. Moreover, when 
referring to the vast majority this is the highest way, the 
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reason being that there are three different groups with 
regard to the knowledge of God: a. those who only know 
the literal meanings of God’s attributes and names and 
sometimes ascribe to them wrong meanings; b. those who 
believe in and accept God’s attributes and names, but do 
not enter into discussion of them; and c. those who know 
the real meanings of God’s attributes and names. 107 As 
an example, al-Ghazali brings forward the followers of 
al-Shafi‘i (d. 205/820), the eponym of the Shafi‘ite school of 
jurisprudence. Being divided into experts in jurisprudence 
(fuqahd*) and commoners (‘ awwam ), they all share the 
love for al-Shafi‘i, for they know his excellence and piety. 
However, the commoner knows al-ShafiTs characteristics 
in a general way, whereas the expert knows them in detail. 
As a result, the expert’s knowledge of his master, and hence 
his love for him, is more complete than the commoner’s. 
The same rule applies to other arts, such as poetry and 
prose, and undoubtedly to God’s creations. Since the 
knowledge of God’s wonders is infinite, like a sea without 
a shore, people differ in their knowledge of God and 
consequently in their love for Him. ,<)S Again we see that 
al-Ghazali concentrates on man’s efforts to accumulate 
knowledge of God which will bring him happiness in the 
world to come. It is to be noted that the intensity of love 
changes according to its cause. Thus love which is 
depended on God’s benefaction may increase or decrease 
according to the measure of benefits the lover thinks that 
he receives. Another point to be stressed is that the degree 
of love in this world establishes the degree of happiness in 
the world to come. 

The process of learning is obstructed not only due to 
man’s being absorbed in desires and material things, but 
also due to the object of knowledge, namely God. Here lies 
one of the paradoxes of the knowledge of God. 104 We 
would expect God to be first perceived, for He is the most 
manifest existent. His being the most evident existent stems 
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from the infinite phenomena which testify to His existence 
and His basic attributes, such as life, power, will, and 
knowledge. If we see a craftsman, like a tailor or a writer in 
his work, his life, knowledge, power, and will to work, are 
manifest, because they are deduced from his work. Now, all 
the phenomena in the world, be they in inanimate things, 
or in plants, or in animals, or in man, including the changes 
which occur in him, attest to the existence of the Creator of 
the world, its Director, and its Mover. Furthermore, they 
demonstrate God’s knowledge, power, generosity, and 
wisdom. Again al-Ghazali sets forth the argument from 
design. 110 Whereas in the example of the craftsman we 
deduce our conclusion from one testimony, that is, the 
motion of the craftsman’s hand, we are perplexed by the 
huge number of phenomena which we observe around us. 
Such a conclusion which we deduce from phenomena, 
states al-Ghazali, is not known either because the phenom¬ 
ena are hidden and obscure, or are so clear that one cannot 
notice them. A bat sees at night but cannot see by day, not 
because daylight is absent, but because daylight is too 
strong and the bat, having a weak sight, is dazzled. In like 
manner, man's intellect is weak and the divine presence 
in all phenomena is so strong that its very manifest 
appearance is its cause of hiddenness. Al-Ghazali further 
elucidates this paradox of concealment which follows 
evident appearance. Things are known through their 
opposites; we know the existence of light by its non¬ 
existence. If light did not disappear at night, we could 
almost not recognize its existence, for things would not 
change their shapes. The change shows us the cause of the 
clear appearance of things, which is light. Just as light, 
which is manifest and makes other things become manifest, 
so God is manifest (exactly: the most manifest being) and 
makes other things become manifest. However, unlike 
light, God has no contrary, that is He is never absent. 
If God were absent, the heavens and the earth would 
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collapse, and man would know the difference between the 
two states, namely His existence and nonexistence. And if 
some things were existent by virtue of God and others 
by virtue of another being, one would know the existence 
of God by knowing the difference between the two con¬ 
ditions. However, signs attesting to God exist perpetually 
in all things without exception, and the opposite state is 
inconceivable. Hence, the intensity of God’s presence 
causes His being hidden. 111 

At the end of this chapter (8), al-Ghazali adds another 
reason for the inability of man to learn from nature about 
God. Man sees the phenomena around him from childhood 
when his intellect is absent. Then as intellect gradually 
appears, man pays little attention to the phenomena 
around him (which are decisive pieces of evidence for God) 
either because he is absorbed in his desires or because he 
has become accustomed to the phenomena. 112 

Although the knowledge of God's existence is difficult 
both owing to His total presence in things and man’s weak 
perception, there is the possibility that whoever has strong 
intellect will perceive that the only true existent is God and 
that He is the source of all existing things. Such a man pays 
attention not to the acts, namely, heaven, earth, animals, 
and plants, but to the Agent; he observes the phenomena 
from the point of view of their producer rather than their 
activity. He sees only God, and even looks on himself not 
in terms of his essence but as his being a slave of God. 11 * 
Such a person is said to have been annihilated in God's 
unity (faniya fYl-tawhid) and to have been unaware of 
himself (faniya ‘an nafsihi). Here al-Ghazali expresses the 
notion of wahdat al-shuhud which means that one is aware 
of God’s true existence as opposed to the metaphorical 
existence of all other beings, 114 but it is not an ontological 
unity between man and God, a unity of being (wahdat 
al-wujud) which extreme Sufis like Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 638/1240) held. 115 Following al-Junayd, al-Ghazali 
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believes that when a man is aware of his untrue existence 
and of God's true existence, he is annihilated and God 
alone remains. Zaehner notes on this statement that 
‘whether Junayd and Ghazali really believed this - for it is 
equivalent to denying one’s own existence, which is absurd, 
- we cannot say.’ 116 Al-Ghazali makes a distinction 
between real and metaphorical existence. A real existent is 
that which exists by virtue of itself, while a metaphorical 
existent is that which exists by virtue of another. Since 
created beings derive their existence from God, considered 
as themselves, they are non-existent. The knowledge that 
the only real existent is God is attained either through 
inquiry of the intellect, or through mystical experience. 117 
Consequently, denying one’s own existence is not absurd, 
on the condition of our understanding of existence. In the 
light of this explanation one cannot blame al-Ghazali of 
infidelity, 118 neither in the Ikya and Kimiya* al-sa'ada nor 
in the Mishkdt. Nowhere does he speak of ontological 
union or identity with God. Only those who are in the 
state of drunkenness may feel union or identity with God, 
however, their feeling does not reflect objective reality 
which should be known according to the judgment of the 
intellect, namely God's balance on earth (mizdn allah fi 
ardihi ). 119 

Already Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896) expressed the 
notion that since God is the sole real agent in existence, and 
the only cause of existence, He is the only real existent. 120 
That this is the reasoning of al-Ghazali is also proved by the 
passages in Kitab al-tawhid wa'l-tawakkul which deals 
with the acceptance of God’s unity (tawhid). Al-Ghazali 
divides those who accept God’s unity into four groups: 
a. those who utter the statement ‘there is no god except 
God’ without paying attention to its content or while in 
fact denying it; b. those, like all Muslims, who accept God’s 
unity as true. Their belief is sometimes based on speculative 
arguments. This is the tawhid of the commoners 
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( al-‘awwam ); c. those who see many things, but never¬ 
theless consider them as originating from one agent; and 
d. those who see in the world only God, and do not see 
even themselves. In this stage, one passes away from one's 
consciousness, on account of being immersed in God's 
unity (al-fana' fl'l-tawhid ). 121 Also in al-Junayd we find 
four-part division of holders of tawhid which approxi¬ 
mately corresponds to al-Ghazali’s. The first group is the 
common people, who, although regarding God as the only 
god, still rely on forces other than God. The second group 
consists of people who are well versed in the formal aspects 
of religion. They assert God’s unity and prove it publicly. 
T he third and the fourth groups are the elite among the 
people of gnosis (al-khawdss min ahl al-ma'rifa). The third 
group espouses God's unity by considering all things other 
than God non-existent. They rely only on God. In the 
fourth stage of tawhid people pass away from their 
awareness of themselves, lose their individuality and see 
only God. They return to their original state before their 
existence. 122 Very probably al-Ghazali’s position in this 
issue was influenced by al-Junayd. 

Using Stace’s differentiation between extrovertive and 
introvertive mysticism we can analyze al-Ghazali’s attitude 
toward the assertion of God’s unity. Both the extrovertive 
and the introvertive ways are perception of the One, in 
other words the ultimate unity in all things. But while the 
extrovertive way finds this unity through the work of the 
senses on the external phenomena, the introvertive way 
finds it through examination of the self. In the history of 
mysticism, the introvertive is superior to the extrovertive 
both in importance and in number of occurrences. 12 * 
Al-Ghazali seems to adopt the extrovertive process which 
begins with the third stage of the assertion of unity in 
which one observes that all things originate in one entity. 
And in the fourth stage ‘one does not consider (yard) the 
whole as many but as one.’ 124 The whole process seems to 


be intellectual. The vocabulary used by al-Ghazali also 
helps to support this argument. He states that a thing may 
be ‘many’ from one perspective (i‘tibar) and ‘one’ from 
another. For instance, man is ‘many’ because he consists of 
many parts, and ‘one’ in relation to another man. 125 Here 
he neither speaks of a sudden perception of God’s unity nor 
of an inner perception of this unity. 

In chapter nine al-Ghazali deals with passionate longing 
for God (shawq). Once more our author emphasizes his 
conviction that knowledge is an indispensable element in 
man's love for God. Passionate longing for God is discussed 
from the point of view of knowledge. First al-Ghazali 
establishes the connection between love and shawq. To 
think of shawq being directed toward a beloved entity 
which is present is inconceivable, states al-Ghazali, for 
shawq means seeking something, and one does not look for 
something which is present. However, wishing to be more 
precise, al-Ghazali says that shawq means to long for a 
thing which is perceived in a certain respect and not in 
another. Thus, what cannot absolutely be perceived is not 
longed for. It is inconceivable to long for someone not 
seen and whose description is not known. 126 And on the 
contrary, what is perceived in its totality is not longed for 
(md udrika bi-kamalihi la yushtdqu ilayhi). According 
to al-Ghazali, the perfect perception is seeing. Hence, 
whoever always sees his beloved, does not long for him. 127 
To illustrate his principle that shawq for a thing means 
longing for its perception from a different point of view, 
al-Ghazali brings two examples: a. when a beloved person 
disappears from the lover's sight, he remains in the lover’s 
imagination, and the lover longs for the completion of his 
imagination through seeing. If the lover saw the beloved 
person, it would be inconceivable that the former should 
long for the latter; and b. the lover may see only a part 
of the beloved person and may thus long for seeing 
other parts, or he may know that the beloved person has 
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beautiful organs therefore longs to see what he was unable 
to see at all. These two aspects of shawq , the first longing 
for clearer knowledge and the second for more knowledge, 
which are necessarily attached to every knower, apply to 
the knowledge of God. The knowledge of divine matters, 
even if it is very clear, remains behind a fine screen and 
therefore not absolutely clear. This screen is a metaphor for 
imaginations and material matters which impede the 
attaining of the clearest knowledge. As al-Ghazali says in 
chapter five, the knowledge of this world becomes perfectly 
revealed in the afterworld. The fact that man has only a 
partial knowledge necessitates shawq which is likely to 
supply him with the motivation to obtain clearer knowl¬ 
edge. Also the second kind of shawq applies to man's 
knowledge of God, for man knows only parts of the divine 
matters, and he wants to know more. Consequently, he 
longs for more pieces of divine knowledge which he does 
not know at all, either in clear or obscure fashion. The first 
kind of shawq comes to an end in the world to come 
through what is called (ma yusamma ) 128 seeing (ru'ya, 
mushahada) and meeting ( liqa ’) interpreted by al-Ghazali 
to mean knowledge. He does not define exactly the essence 
of this knowledge, but says that this is the knowledge one 
attains in this world in an obscure form. The second kind 
of shawq ends neither in this world nor in the afterworld, 
for its end means the knowledge of what God knows, 
namely His majesty, attributes, wisdom, and acts, which is 
impossible for a human being to know. This guarantees 
that even in the afterworld man will continue to long for 
God and to love Him. 129 It is not inconceivable that divine 
assistance (lutf) would continue without interruption to 
make man reflect on God, and hence his pleasure would 
be increasing for ever. The pleasure of receiving divine 
assistance will divert man from feeling the longing for the 
knowledge he has not yet received. 130 By the last statement 
al-Ghazali seems to solve the contradiction between the 
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pleasure of Paradise which God promises and the sorrow 
involved in longing for more knowledge of God. To 
recapitulate, the condition for this process of continuing 
pleasure which derives from perpetually receiving pieces of 
knowledge in the world to come is the knowledge which 
man acquires in this world. Using the common metaphor of 
light which denotes knowledge, al-Ghazali corroborates his 
theory by Qur’an verses, for example 66.8: ‘. . . their light 
running before them, and on their right hands; and they 
say, Our Lord, perfect for us our light. . .’ (trans. Arberry) 
The notion of shawq is undoubtedly the Muslim version of 
eros, the unending longing for the perception of the eternal 
entity. Al-Ghazali’s achievement consists in the combi¬ 
nation of the eros motif with the Muslim idea of eternal 
pleasure in Paradise. However, while not denying bodily 
pleasures, our author stresses that the highest pleasure in 
the world to come is purely intellectual. In his system he 
blends Islamic teachings with the philosophical view. 

Through his theory of shawq , al-Ghazali explains 
Muslim notions about the connection between this world 
and the world to come and the modality of eternal pleasure 
in the afterworld. Whereas in the ordinary dogma, a man 
who carries out the precepts and leads a moral life will 
enter Paradise and enjoy the sensual pleasures therein, in 
al-Ghazali’s view, the fulfillment of the precepts and the 
conduct of a moral life are only prerequisites to cleansing 
the heart in order to qualify it to receive knowledge from 
God directly or to acquire knowledge through one’s efforts. 
Knowledge is the key concept of al-Ghazali’s theory; it 
produces the connection between this world and the after- 
world, and it is the source of man’s eternal pleasure in the 
afterworld. However, al-Ghazali is careful not to omit 
the usual Muslim dogma of life in Paradise, although, in his 
view, the material pleasure man is given in Paradise is not 
the highest pleasure, for the highest pleasure is spiritual. In 
chapter eleven, which deals with the signs of man’s love for 
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God (‘ alamat mababbat al-‘abd li-allah ), al-Ghazali states 
that man will be given in Paradise what he hopes for in this 
world. 131 He makes a distinction between those who will 
be given material pleasure in Paradise and those who will 
have the spiritual pleasure of coming near to God. This 
notion is corroborated by a prophetic tradition to the effect 
that most people of Paradise are stupid ( akthar ahl al-janna 
al-bulbu) and the upper place (‘ illiyyun ) 132 is given to the 
intelligent. Once again al-Ghazali states that the highest 
pleasure is connected with knowledge. 


5. The signs of love 

One must examine himself to know whether his love for 
God is sincere or false, for the Devil or even man's soul 
may deceive him into believing that he loves God. Signs of 
sincere love, which is the subject matter of chapter eleven, 
are discerned on different levels. We can characterize signs 
of love according to thought or will, feeling, state, and 
activity. AI-Ghazali’s first criterion for testing love is one’s 
aspiration to see and meet his beloved. As in terrestrial 
love, it is inconceivable that a lover would not wish to meet 
and see his beloved. In the case of love for God, meeting 
and seeing means death, hence the lover should be ready 
and willing to leave this world in order to meet God. 133 
Fighting for the sake of God and the will to sacrifice one's 
life in a Holy War (jihad) testify to one’s love for God. 
Al-Ghazali qualifies his absolute statement by saying that 
one’s hatred for death does not indicate the denial of love 
for God but only absence of perfect love. It is possible that 
a man can partially love God, because he loves his family 
and property. Hence, there are various degrees of love. It is 
also possible that a man would be at the beginning of the 
station of love (maqam al-hubb ), therefore he does not 
abhor death, but only its quick coming before he is ready 
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to meet God. In such a case one’s love is not weak and it 
does not deny perfect love, for the lover is engaged in 
preparing himself to meet God. 134 

Another sign of love for God, included in the criterion of 
thought, is the lover's preference for what God loves to 
what he loves manifestly or secretly. Consequently, the 
lover abstains from following his desires and is industrious 
in obeying God and carrying out supererogatory acts 
(the activity criterion). Furthermore, he should not regard 
obedience as a burden, but as a pleasure. This kind of love 
expressed by obedience to God is called, as we have seen, 
nornos , and it characterizes the love for God in the Bible. 135 
Moreover, when love increases it subdues desires and 
causes man to obey God. Disobedience, states al-Ghazali, 
does not contradict the basis of love, but only its perfection. 
Just as a sick man may eat something harmful, although he 
loves himself, so a man may disobey God, due to ignorance 
or desires, although he loves Him. Another sign included in 
the criteria of activity and feeling is the mention of God and 
that connected to God such as the Qur’an, and the love for 
what has any reference to God, such as the Qur’an, the 
Messenger, and all people for whom he must feel pity. 136 
Sometimes the criteria of feeling, state, and activity are 
mingled, for example when a man rejoices at being in 
solitude (unsuhu bi'l-kbalwa ) 137 and conversing intimately 
with God at night. Furthermore, the lover should not be 
sad about what he missed, except for hours in which he did 
not mention and obey God. The adherence of the lover to 
his love is so great - it is compared to the child’s attachment 
to a beloved toy - that he is afraid of its loss, through, for 
example, the beloved's keeping away from him, or the 
lover’s turning to another object of love. There is an 
advantage in the lover’s fear, because if the love for God 
increases and the knowledge of Him overcomes man’s 
heart, he cannot endure such a situation. The function of 
fear thus is to lessen the impression of love on man which 
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can cause bewilderment. Al-Ghazali stresses that there 
are portions of knowledge which ordinary human beings 
cannot share with the gnostics. ‘Whoever receives knowl¬ 
edge through revelation (man inkashafa lahu) is not 
allowed to transmit this knowledge to whomever did not 
receive knowledge through revelation. Moreover, if people 
shared this knowledge, the world would be destroyed. 
Reason dictates that for the sake of maintaining civilization 
people should be heedless. If all people ate permitted food 
for forty days, the world would be destroyed owing to their 
asceticism, and markets and means of subsistence would be 
annulled.’ 138 Actually, al-Ghazali rejects the possibility of 
absolute realization of moral values in this world, and 
admits that the present condition of the world in which 
good and evil are mingled is the best possible state of 
affairs provided by God’s knowledge and power. This is 
reminiscent of al-Ghazali’s famous dictum ‘it is impossible 
that there should be something more wonderful than the 
present world’ (laysa fi’l-imkan abda‘ minima kana). In 
other words, this world is the most wonderful world which 
God could create. 139 Here al-Ghazali does not explain the 
reason of the existence of good and evil in this world, but 
only states that there are secrets behind their existence and 
that God’s wisdom and power are infinite, which means 
that man cannot attain absolute knowledge. 

Another feature of the lover is the hiding of his love in 
order to magnify the Beloved and out of fear of Him and 
jealousy of His secret. That is because the lover does not 
know exactly the state of his love, and hence he may claim 
something false regarding it. The lover is forgiven for 
expressing his love openly only if this occurs in a state of 
mystical intoxication ( sakra ) in which he is overcome by an 
irresistible external force. Apart from reasoning the hiding 
of love for fear of informing a false state of affairs, the 
manifestation of one’s love is forbidden because of the 
danger of expressing arrogance. 140 The lover should intend 


to inform his love only to his beloved. Informing love to 
someone else is regarded as making someone share this love 
(shirk fi'l-hubb). Love, in al-Ghazali’s view, is a private 
matter between the lover and the beloved, and when the 
lover brings someone else into his love by telling him about 
it, he impedes this privacy. Moreover, the lover must be 
humble and not divulge his love, for in relation to the 
angels’ great love for God, expressed through their 
perpetual obedience and complete devotion to God, his 
love is imperfect. 141 

Although man is forbidden to intentionally manifest his 
love, his love is disclosed by his acts and states and even by 
his bodily liquids. Al-Junayd (d. 298/910) related that 
when his master Sari al-Saqati (d. ca. 253/867) was ill and 
the cause of his illness was unknown, a physician was 
called. After examining his patient’s urine, the doctor 
diagnosed al-Saqati’s disease as love, saying: i consider 
it the urine of a passionate lover' (arahu bawl ‘ ashiq ). 
Admitting the physician's talent, al-Saqati agreed with 
his diagnosis, to al-Junayd’s astonishment. 142 Finally, 
al-Ghazali says, all good morals are the fruit of love. This 
statement widens the sphere of the signs of love. However, 
there are signs which seem to be more important than 
others and to which our author devotes whole chapters. 
These are uns and rida. 

As we have seen (above n. 137), al-Ghazali defines uns as 
the heart's rejoicing caused by perceiving the presence of 
God. When this state increases, a man wants to live in 
solitude, and even if a man lives among people, he feels that 
he is alone. 143 Another sign or result of love is contentment 
(rida) which means that one is content with God’s acts. 
This state is divided into two parts: a. the state of whoever 
is so absorbed in his love for God that he does not feel pains 
which he would feel if he did not love. Sahl al-Tustari 
(d. 283/896) expresses this kind of contentment by the 
maxim ‘the beating of a lover does not hurt’ (darb al-habib 
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la yuji'u). 144 b. the state of whoever feels pains but is 
content with them. Moreover, such a person requires pain 
in terms of his intellect even if his nature detests it. That is 
because he either expects a reward from God, or because he 
wants to fulfill the beloved’s will. Since this state is found in 
terrestrial love, the more so in love for God. 145 Al-Ghazali 
ends the chapter on contentment (ch. 13) with relevant 
Sufic stories, and with a discussion of the apparent contra¬ 
diction between contentment with God’s actions and 
contentment with transgressions of God’s precepts. This 
issue deserves careful consideration, for it shows again 
al-Ghazali’s rational mysticism. 

‘Qur’an verses and traditions inform on contentment 
with God’s decree (qada allah). If sins do not derive from 
God’s decree, this is an absurdity, for (such a notion) 
infringes God’s unity. 146 (On the other hand), if sins derive 
from God’s decree, one must detest them, and hence detest 
God’s decree . . . How can one join between contentment 
and detestation regarding one thing?’ 14 ^ In other words, if 
we state that sins are not decreed by God, we impair the 
notion of God’s unity, and if we state that they are decreed 
by God, we must detest God's decree, for we detest sins. 
Al-Ghazali answers saying that contentment and detes¬ 
tation contradict each other when they refer to one thing 
from one point of view. One can be content with a thing 
because of a certain point of view and detest it because of 
another point of view. The death of one’s enemy makes 
one’s content, but if this enemy is also the enemy of one's 
enemies, one would not be content with his death. Like¬ 
wise, says al-Ghazali, we can examine sins in the light of 
two points of view: a. Sins are God’s acts and choice, and 
hence one is content with them; and b. they are man’s 
acquisition ( kasb ), 148 meaning his acts, and they are signs 
that God hates the sinner. Therefore, the sinner is detested 
by man. A contradiction would arise, if we said that man’s 
sins are detested and contented with as God’s acts. Why the 


sinner should be detested although God makes him sin 
through providing him with motives of disobedience is not 
explained by al-Ghazali. He only states that God’s decree is 
a secret which no one is allowed to reveal. 


6. God’s love for man 

Al-Ghazali also deals with God’s love for man (ch. 10). As 
other Sufis, he has relatively little to say of this kind of 
love. His foundation for this love is some Qur’an verses, 
for example ‘a people He loves, and who loves Him’ 
(Qur’an 5.54), ‘God loves those who fight for His sake’ 
(Qur'an 4.61), and ‘God loves those who repent and those 
who cleanse themselves’ (Qur’an 2.222), and also some 
traditions, for example, as mentioned above: ‘When my 
servant constantly draws near to me by works of 
supererogation, then do I love him, and once I have started 
to love him, I become his eye by which he sees, his ear 
by which he hears, and his tongue by which he speaks’. 
However, when we come to the heart and essence of our 
topic, we cannot apply the definition of love, namely, the 
inclination of one’s soul to what befits it, nor the principal 
causes of love, namely, doing good ( ihsan ) and beauty 
( jamdl ), to God. That is because an imperfect essence 
benefits from what befits it by achieving perfection and 
pleasure, a process inconceivable with regard to God for 
whom every beauty and perfection is possible, and actually 
all perfections are present in Him eternally. Since the 
existence of every thing except God derives from the 
existence of God, which means that there is nothing but His 
essence and acts, God does not look at anything except at 
His essence and acts. Consequently, He loves only Himself 
in which all creation is included. 149 The word love, as other 
words and terms which apply both to God and man, is a 
homonym (ism mushtarak ), hence it bears one meaning 
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when applied to God and another when applied to man. If 
God’s love refers to His eternal will, it means giving man 
power (tamkin) 150 to come near to God, and if His love 
refers to His act, it means unveiling the partition from 
man’s heart so that he can see God in his heart. Contrary to 
God’s will, this act is produced in time in the wake of a 
cause which is man’s performing supererogatory works. 
However, this cause too expresses both God’s act and His 
graceful assistance ( lutf ), and this is the meaning of 
His love. What al-Ghazali is actually saying is that God's 
love for man is the cause of man’s love for Him, a notion 
reminiscent of the agape motif. If God did not give man His 
graceful assistance, man would not love Him." 1 Hence, 
says al-Ghazali, the signs of man's love for God also 
derive from the signs of God’s love for man, 152 that is very 
probably because God’s love for man brings about man’s 
love for God. 


7. Summary 

Although from the metaphysical point of view God causes 
man to love Him, from the point of view of man, the 
attitude is not one of passivity. Man should not wait for 
God’s assistance, but work and be active for the purpose 
of knowing the world and its phenomena which is the 
requisite for knowing God and hence loving Him. 
Intellectual efforts play an important role in al-Ghazali’s 
theory of love. In that, he expresses a naturalistic stand 
which resembles the philosophers’. Advocating the possi¬ 
bility of happiness in this world, he emphasizes, however, 
that the highest happiness man can achieve is in the world 
to come. The last happiness takes the form of a continuous 
love for God which is never ending because man’s 
knowledge of God increases forever. In combining love for 
God in this world and the world to come, al-Ghazali seems 
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to reconcile the Aristotelian position of mundane happiness 
and the Neoplatonist position of the happiness of the 
soul. 153 Al-Ghazali expresses the eros motif in Islamic 
dress. Man always has to aspire for perfection which is 
stated in terms of knowledge and spiritual pleasure. Like 
Plato, he compares true love with seeing of the beloved, 154 
in his case, seeing of God. His conception of love is 
egocentric; man’s needs, pleasure, and happiness are placed 
in the center of the discussion. Man needs God for his 
existence and subsistence, his supreme pleasure is to 
know God, and his knowledge of God will bring him to 
the highest happiness, namely his perpetual love for 
God. 155 

Does al-Ghazali believe in a possibility of universal love 
for God? Can all people love God? Al-Ghazali does not 
pose this question, and we can only suggest his answer. 
While seemingly not denying love for God from any 
person, he appears to advocate different degrees of 
love. That is because if love depends on knowledge, and 
naturally people vary with regard to their possession of 
knowledge, there are necessarily different degrees of love. 
Consequently, the best lover is the best knower of God and 
the world, and the worst lover is the ignorant. Moral traits 
are desired not by virtue of themselves, but as requisites 
for acquiring knowledge, for they disconnect man from 
materiality which constitutes the veil between man and 
knowledge. 

Al-Ghazali’s theory of love is religious, for it is directed 
toward God; it is intellectual, for it is formulated in terms 
of knowledge; and it is mystical, for it regards the nearness 
to God as a value. Notwithstanding citations from the 
Qur’an, the traditions, and mystics’ sayings, which appear 
mainly as corroboration and not as a point of departure, 
his theory seems to be more philosophical than orthodox in 
nature. However, it is Islamic, for the philosophical ideas 
are interwoven with Islamic ideas on this world and the 
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world to come. In the final analysis al-Ghazali presents an 
Islamic version of the eros motif combined with Islamic 
ideas on the world to come. 

As for his sources, it is evident that they can mainly be 
traced back to Greek philosophy not directly but through 
the medium of Muslim philosophers such as Ibn Sina 
and Ikhwan al-Safa’. Muslim mystics who exercised some 
influence on him are al-Junayd, al-Muhasibi, and Abu Talib 
al-Makki. 


Ill 

AL-DABBAGH’S theory 

OF DIVINE LOVE 



As we have said in the introduction, al-Dabbagh was 
influenced by al-Ghazali in several areas concerning divine 
love. However, he developed some of al-Ghazali’s notions 
and often analyzed them in a wider form, and also 
presented ideas not occurring in al-Ghazali’s writings. In 
the following discussion we shall try to show al-Ghazali’s 
influence on al-Dabbagh and the latter’s way in treating our 
topic. In the introduction to his Mashariq, al-Dabbagh sets 
forth the basic lines of his theory: ‘Know that the goal of 
those who have perfect intellects and excellent souls is to 
attain the ultimate happiness (al-sa'ada al-quswa ), which 
means perpetual life with the angels, seeing the lights of 
God’s holy presence, and taking pleasure in looking at the 
divine beauty . . .’ 2 Thus, the ultimate happiness of the 
intelligent is to come near to God, an end which can be 
attained only in the world to come and after training in this 
world. A man should overcome his natural powers, namely 
desires and imagination - the latter opposes the prescrip¬ 
tions of the intellect - in order to pave the way for the rule 
of the intellect. This is not an easy task, because man’s 
soul first meets the bodily pleasures and hence becomes 
accustomed to love them. Therefore one must present one’s 
soul a more perfect beloved (ma'shuq) than bodily desires, 
and a pleasure which exceeds material pleasure in order to 
divert the soul from sensual pleasures. This is possible, 
since man has the potency to adhere to either material or 
spiritual values . 3 
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AL-DABBAGH’S THEORY OF DIVINE LOVE 


1. The definition of love 

We would expect to find the definition of love in the first 
chapter of Mashariq , however, al-Dabbagh devotes the 
second chapter to the problem of definition, maybe, as he 
says, because there is no objective definition of this term.' 1 
Anyhow, love is the root of all stations and states {asl jarnV 
al-maqamat wa'l-ahwal ), for all the states such as will, 
longing for, and fear, are related to love, whether as a 
means to it or as a result of it. 5 Therefore, Muhammad was 
distinguished as possessing the perfection of this station, 
and receiving the secret of this station which no other 
prophet received. To prove this, our author cites three 
Qur’an verses, which allude to this idea. 1. 'Whoever obeys 
the Messenger, obeys God’ (Qur'an 4.80) which can be 
interpreted to mean ‘whoever loves the Messenger, loves 
God’ provided that love is understood according to the 
nomos motif, that is, love is expressed through carrying 
out God's precepts. 2. ‘Those who swear allegiance to you, 
verily swear allegiance to God' (Qur'an 48.10), can be 
interpreted in the same manner. 3. ‘Say: if you love 
God, follow me, then God will love you’ (Qur’an 3.31). 
According to the plain meaning of this verse, man’s love for 
God results in God's love for man. However, al-Dabbagh 
wishes to connect love for the Messenger to love for 
God, in that the former is the condition of the latter. The 
Prophet is the means to transmit God’s light to the lower 
world. Through the light he received he called people to 
God, in order to bring them through his light to God's 
light. 6 

Al-Dabbagh turns now to discuss the definition of love, 
considered by him a station ( maqam ), and its reality 
(haqiqa). The views on both issues vary, for each person 
expresses his opinion according to his mystical experience 
(lit. tasting dhawq). However, no one completely perceives 
the reality of love, and whoever among the people of truth 


(ahl al-tahqiq) reaches some portion of it, addresses the 
people only through allusions. The reality of love is 
too lofty to be conveyed by words. 7 Notwithstanding, 
al-Dabbagh cites some sayings with the qualification that 
they are only allusions. For example al-Hallaj says: ‘Love 
is your existence with your beloved by removing your 
qualities, for the totality of the lover’s essence fits the 
totality of the beloved’s essence, the lover’s absence is 
identical to the beloved’s absence and so with regard to 
their existence.’ Others say: ‘Love is the happiness of 
the heart caused by looking at the beloved’s beauty.’ ‘The 
reality of love (or the real meaning of love) is that you 
should efface from your heart everything except your 
beloved.’ ‘Love means that you must give yourself 
absolutely to your beloved, and then nothing remains for 
you.’ ‘One does not express truly the reality of love unless 
one leaves the looking at love and adheres to looking at the 
beloved.’ 8 

For al-Dabbagh all these different sayings fail to express 
the reality of love. Rather, they express the result of love, its 
requisite, its cause, or its condition. Then, as we have 
mentioned, there exists the problem of language; conven¬ 
tional words cannot express the real meaning of love. And 
because love itself is the most delicate thing, it cannot be 
expressed in words taken from the crude sensual world. 
Moreover, there is a paradox 9 in expressing the reality of 
love; only the person who experiences love can express its 
reality, but whoever is dominated by love is intoxicated to 
such an extent that he cannot communicate his real state. 
He is like a drunkard who is asked to describe the reality of 
drunkenness while under its influence, a thing he cannot 
do, because the alcohol renders him unaware of his 
situation. But while the state of intoxication is accidental 
(‘aradt ), meaning that it will disappear and the inebriate 
will be able to describe his condition when sober, the 
intoxication of the lover is essential ( dhati) and he cannot 
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recover from it so as to be able to recount his experience. 
Still another difficulty in defining love is that a true 
definition is composed of both genus and difference which 
love does not have. 10 

Al-Dabbagh agrees to define love in terms of verbal 
expression (‘ ibara lafyiyya ), meaning a definition which 
does not convey the inner and true sense of love. ‘Love is 
joy which occurs in the soul as a result of imagining the 
presence of a certain essence’ (ibtihaj yahsulu li’I-nafs 'an 
tasawwur hadrat dbat ma). xx Imagination plays a great 
role in creating feeling in the soul. If the animal soul 
(al-nafs al-hayawaniyya) imagines a form which suits its 
nature, this imagination causes the organs to obtain the 
imagined form, and if the imagined form does not suit 
its nature, the soul rejects it with its faculty of anger 
(al-quwwa al-ghadabiyya). Through the imaginations of 
the animal soul many accidents occur which can be seen 
on man’s skin, such as the red blush of shame. Now, if the 
animal soul exercises such a strong influence on man, the 
more so regarding the imaginations of the divine soul. If 
man’s divine soul imagines the nearness of God and the 
pleasure of seeing Him, which is the goal of all perfection 
and beauty, the pleasure coming to the knower in this 
state cannot be measured. No one can express in words 
his spiritual delight and holy joy (tarabuhu al-ruhani 
wa-ibtihdjubu al-qudst). Whoever thinks about the marvels 
of God’s beauty and perfection loves God and longs for 
Him. The impossibility of describing in words the lover’s 
pleasure, except by the word ‘joy,’ when he is imagining the 
presence of his beloved, is even greater when one refers to 
the pleasure of higher entities, such as the angels and the 
knowers (or gnostics). The pleasures of the latter are within 
their essences and through their essences, meaning without 
the intervention of outside factors. They receive God's 
beauty directly, not through the examination of the worldly 
phenomena. 12 
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Unlike al-Ghazali, who defines love as one’s inclination 
towards a thing which gives pleasure, al-Dabbagh defines 
love in terms of pleasure or joy, which actually is the 
outcome of love. He then tries to explain the impact of 
the beloved object on the lover through the latter’s 
imagination. In this way he explains why the impact of a 
beloved object which is perfect, effects the lover so power¬ 
fully. Although both scholars refer to the lover’s state, each 
one deals with a different aspect of this state. Al-Ghazali 
points out the need of the lover for the beloved which is 
expressed by the lover’s inclination toward the beloved 
object; in fact the beloved object may be love itself and not 
a specific beloved. Al-Dabbagh, on the other hand, speaks 
of the beloved’s impact on the lover, and stresses the effect 
of the lover’s thinking about the beloved. Al-Ghazali 
emphasizes the element of will and desire to reach the 
beloved, whereas al-Dabbagh emphasizes a certain feeling 
of the lover. Neither definition conveys the full meaning of 
love, if it is possible at all to perceive this meaning because, 
for example, just as love does not incline one toward what 
gives pleasure, it also does not always makes one joyful. In 
the case of divine love the contrary can be sometimes 
stated; one loves God although his love gives neither 
pleasure nor joy. Al-Dabbagh’s definition can be absolutely 
justified only if love is bestowed on the lover with its 
delightful results, but not when love is the result of the 
lover’s own efforts. 


2. The human aspect in the love for God 

According to al-Dabbagh, what prevents a man from 
attaining perfection of perception and the pleasure derived 
from this perception in the present world is the screen of 
the human body and dealing with bodily needs. In death 
connections with material things end and hence perception 
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becomes more perfect than before. 13 Here al-Dabbagh is 
clearly influenced by al-Ghazali’s notion concerning the 
direct relation between the afterworld and this world 
with reference to man’s salvation. He uses al-Ghazali’s 
comparison between seeing and imagining which parallels 
the knowledge a man attains in the world to come and the 
knowledge he attains in this world, respectively. Employing 
almost the same words as al-Ghazali, he says: ‘If the 
knowledge which a man achieves in this world is the very 
knowledge which brings him to see God in the after- 
world, then, whoever does not know God (the Truth, 
al-haqq) in this world and has no pleasure because of his 
knowledge and no love for Him, will neither see Him in 
the world to come nor have pleasure on account of his 
seeing.’ 14 

Al-Dabbagh explains how differences between human 
souls regarding attraction to materiality come about. The 
essence of all the holy and divine souls is one (jawhar 
al-nufus al-qudsiyya al-ilahiyya kulliha wahid). However, 
since the disposition (isti'ddd) of each animal faculty is 
different because of the temperament of its body (mizdj 
al-jism ), which is balanced or unbalanced, God gives each 
body a soul which fits its disposition. 15 Consequently, the 
soul may be perfect or imperfect, strong or weak. Light 
serves as an instance illustrating the divergence of souls. 
Light is a genus whose influence on the lighted bodies 
depends on their different states. 16 Now, if there were two 
persons whose disposition is one and accordingly God 
created the same soul for each of them, their knowledge 
would be exactly the same, duality would disappear, and 
unity would exist, which is impossible. What is reasonable 
is extreme proximity between the two persons derived from 
their affinity (munasaba). Al-Dabbagh points out that 
affinity obliges love, and that love is strengthened in 
accordance with the measure of affinity and can reach such 
an extent that the lover observes no difference between 
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him and his beloved. In this state a person thinks that his 
perception of his beloved is the same perception of his 
own essence, and this is the meaning of unity. In the final 
analysis, affinity depends on the temperament of the body, 
but al-Dabbagh admits that it can also be achieved through 
ascetic practice (riydda). 17 Possibly he means to impart that 
when material impediments are removed, human beings 
share the same divine features. 

Following the common Sufic division of the soul, 18 
al-Dabbagh states that souls are divided into three kinds: 
a. Souls that by their disposition turn only to God. These 
are the souls of the prophets and pure persons (asfiya'), 
called al-mutma'inna (the souls at peace). 19 The reason for 
this appellation is very probably the absence of striving 
against desire which characterizes these souls, b. Souls 
which absolutely deviate from God, thus these constitute 
the polar opposite of the first kind. Such souls are 
dominated by love for sensual objects and bodily desires, 
because the imagination (wahrn) exerts control over 
them. 20 The souls of such persons, whom al-Dabbagh 
calls ‘the unhappy' ( ashqiya ’), deny spiritual pleasures and 
intellectual perception, and hence are veiled from God. 
He names this kind of souls al-ammara (the soul which 
commands (evil)). 21 c. The last kind of souls stands 
halfway between the two preceding kinds. These souls love 
sensual objects moderately, and so their power retains a 
keenness of mind by which they perceive intellectual 
pleasure. These are called the blaming souls ( al - 
lawwama). 21 Although they are veiled from many divine 
truths, they can be purified through ascetic practice and 
join the rank of the happy persons ( al-su'ada ’). Degrees of 
‘walking on the path’ (suluk) 23 were established only for 
people who have such souls, for the first kind of people are 
initially endowed with the ability to perceive God, while 
the second kind of people are predestined to unhappiness. 
The souls of the third kind are like unpolished mirrors 
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which can still be cleansed. The goal of this work, says 
al-Dabbagh is to describe the modality of suluk for those 
people. 24 Consequently, his first chapter is entitled: ‘On the 
way which brings the pure souls to the true love.' Here lies 
one of the important differences between al-Ghazali and 
al-Dabbagh. While the former emphasizes the intellectual 
activity and seems to turn to the intellectual elite, the latter 
seems to turn to the majority of people emphasizing the 
moral side of ascetic practice. 

The beginning of chapter one brings us immediately into 
the heart of the matter: ‘Know that the loftiest thing in 
existence is the eternal felicity (al-sa'ada al-abadiyya). One 
cannot reach this felicity but through love for God with all 
one’s heart without associating (min ghayr shirk) someone 
else with one’s love. What brings a man to any love is his 
knowledge of the perfection of the beloved and his beauty 
(kamal al-mahbuh wa-jamaluhu ), for whoever does not 
know, does not love.’ 25 The line which connects the points 
of knowledge, love and eternal felicity is obviously 
reminiscent of al-Ghazali. We have also encountered 
the notion of the totality of love in al-Ghazali's theory. The 
perfection and beauty of the beloved as causes of love are 
also principal ideas in al-Dabbagh. Whenever the beloved 
has absolute qualities of beauty and the lover attains 
perfect knowledge of these qualities, love arises as a 
necessary consequence. This is God's law (sunna). Indeed, 
knowledge precedes love because it is the latter's cause, but 
love precedes knowledge in its high rank, because it is 
the goal of knowledge. However, this relation between 
knowledge and love changes; when knowledge is perfect 
and love follows it, love exerts influence on knowledge and 
vice versa. Now, the state of the lover and the state of 
the knower are identical, thus there is no difference in 
rank between them. The knower's love and the lover's 
knowledge become united. 26 That love has an impact on 
knowledge is a notion which does not appear in al-Ghazali 
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who emphasizes the role of knowledge on the develop¬ 
ment of love, but omits the possibility of a reverse 
process. 27 

Since knowledge does not exist initially in man - because 
in most people, imaginations ( awham ) 2X are firmly rooted 
from the beginning of their life - it is attained through 
observation and inference from the divine production, for 
production necessarily proves the existence of a producer 
(inna al-san'a dalla ‘ala sam iha bi'l-darura). Whoever 
walks on the way (al-salik) should examine the signs of the 
wonderful phenomena (athar ‘ aja'ib al-san'a) in the world 
which demonstrate the perfection of their Producer and His 
beauty and glory. As we have seen in al-Ghazali, this is the 
argument from design through which a man learns about 
the world and its maker. Al-Dabbagh notes that this is the 
gate leading to knowledge, just as we know about a hidden 
scholar through his works. 29 However, he continues 
this course of thought stating that the loftiest of God's 
productions, which serves as the most manifest proof of 
Him, is the world of man on whom God bestows the soul 
which is described as light. The human soul belongs to the 
world of divine command (‘alam al-amr) 30 and proves 
God’s existence. The proof of the soul’s highest rank is that 
God ascribes the soul to Himself, saying, ‘Say: The spirit 
derives from my God’s command' (Qur’an 17.85) and i 
have breathed My spirit in him’ (Qur'an 15.29). 31 To these 
verses, Muhammad’s statement which is actually the 
delphic maxim ‘Whoever knows his soul (or himself) 
knows his Lord’ (man ‘arafa nafsabu ‘arafa rabbahu) is 
added. 32 This maxim is connected, in al-Dabbagh's view, 
with the micro-macrocosm motif, according to which man 
is a little picture of the world, 33 meaning that he includes 
within himself all the faculties contained in the world, 
whether material or spiritual. Man’s soul is neither a 
pure body (jism sarf) nor pure spirituality (rubaniyya 
mujarrada ); it is one essence which contains the sensual 
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and spiritual phenomena, and therefore it can reflect all 
kinds of phenomena. Through its spiritual part it contacts 
(muttasil ) with the highest world, the world of the divine 
lights and the holy beauty. Like al-Ghazali, al-Dabbagh 
speaks of two kinds of received knowledge, the first 
through purification of the soul, a purification which 
makes the soul fit to receive the lights (= knowledge) of 
God, and the second, through reflection. Reflection is based 
on the perception of the senses which create necessary 
pieces of knowledge which are needed to establish proofs. 
If the soul thinks about what exists within itself, it attains 
knowledge of all its faculties. This knowledge gives it 
pleasure which exceeds the pleasure gained through the 
senses and which causes it to long for perfection of 
this kind of knowledge. 34 Thus pleasure gained through 
knowledge serves as a motivation to perfect the knowledge. 
Unlike al-Ghazali, who explains man’s attraction to 
beauty only by the pleasure beauty gives, al-Dabbagh, very 
probably following Platonic and Neoplatonic notions, 
explains this attraction as deriving from and being 
strengthened by a characteristic found in the soul which 
makes it love beauty. This feature is called by al-Dabbagh 
‘a secret posited in the souls.’ Contrary to al-Ghazali, 
according to al-Dabbagh, a body is not beautiful only 
because it has the perfections which are fitted to it, but 
when a body is well composed, the world of beauty (the 
idea of beauty) radiates its lights on the beloved object 
thus making the latter beautiful. Thus while al-Ghazali’s 
conception of beauty is natural, al-Dabbagh's conception 
of beauty is a mixture of natural and transcendent 
elements. 35 We shall return later to his conception of 
beauty. 

The author now turns to a detailed elucidation of the 
connection between the perception of partial beauty (jamal 
juz’i) and the perception of universal beauty (jamal kulli). 
As we shall see, beauty is divided into two main parts: 
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a. absolute beauty ( jamal mutlaq) which applies only to 
God; 36 and b. limited beauty (jamal muqayyad) which in 
turn is divided into two parts: a. universal beauty (jamal 
kulli); and b. partial beauty (jamal juzi). Universal beauty 
emanates from God and penetrates all existents, while 
partial beauty is perceived in bodies. 37 According to 
al-Dabbagh’s first principle, through the senses the soul 
acquires pieces of knowledge from outside which make its 
essence perfect. Partial beauty is thus perceived by the 
sense of sight which transmits the form perceived to the 
imaginative faculty (al-khayal). This form is impressed in 
the imagination in accordance with the latter’s purity and 
being free from defects. If the soul has an interest in 
this form, the form will be retained in the retentive faculty 
(al-hafiza), otherwise it will perish. By the cogitative faculty 
(al-quwwa al-mufakkira ) 38 the soul observes and seeks for 
the forms. In doing this the soul is like a mirror which faces 
another mirror on which many different forms are seen. All 
the forms on the first mirror are reflected on the second 
one. 39 However, a part of these forms disappear on account 
of the weakness of the retentive faculty, and the soul 
continues to look for them through the cogitative faculty 
until it acquires them from its hidden world ( 'alam 
ghaybiha ), and not from outside. 40 Whenever the form 
posited in the imaginative faculty fits (nasaba) the soul, 41 
the cogitative faculty acts on this form stripping from it its 
bodily accidents and hence deriving its spiritual meaning. 
This is the beauty which is stripped of the material 
accidents (al-jamal al-mujarrad 'art ‘ ala'iq al-jism ), and it is 
compatible with the spiritual side of the soul (lit. the 
soul which is stripped of its material aspects - al-nafs 
al-mujarrada). The stripped form is impressed in the 
perceiving soul (al-nafs al-mudrika ), 42 because of this 
affinity, and thus a strong connection occurs between the 
soul and this form, for the soul perceives beauty stripped of 
its material accidents in its essence (bi-dhatiha) and 
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through its essence ( li-dhatiha) without the need for some¬ 
thing from outside. Then the spirituality of the form 
impressed in the soul does not cease to increase, until the 
soul is united with the form in a rational unity ( ittihad 
‘aqli ), because the soul is able, for the sake of its perception, 
to dispense with the form’s bodily accidents, and because 
of its knowledge that this is the true form of the beloved. 
Since the soul perceives spiritual forms (suwar riihaniyya) 
without needing to turn to the senses, and since it knows 
that what it perceives is a trace of the divine world (al-'alam 
al-'uluwwi ), it longs for an absolute perception of its 
objects. In this phase, the soul is ready to receive the 
universal beauty from the divine world. The pleasure 
derived from the perception of the universal beauty exceeds 
the pleasure derived from the perception of human bodies, 
although each beautiful entity, whether its beauty is partial 
or universal, is beloved due to its being a trace of the 
beloved divine world. The genus of both kinds of beauty is 
one, and the difference between them lies in their power 
and weakness which are necessitated by their different 
substrates; external beauty is perceived by the senses 
and the bodily faculties, while internal beauty is perceived 
by the essence of the soul with the assistance of the divine 
world. 43 

In fine, says al-Dabbagh, there are three stages of 
perception: a. The sensual perception which means the 
perception of the form by the sense of sight without the 
intervention of the imagination. This is the weakest 
perception and the most remote from true pleasure; b. the 
imaginative perception which denotes the stable existence 
of the beloved’s form in the imagination; and c. the rational 
perception which is the transmission of the beloved’s form 
into the essence of the soul when material accidents 
(‘awarid) are removed. This is true perception and the 
noblest thing to be sought after. The author also calls it 
the universal conjunction (al-ittisal al-kulli)> which may be 
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interpreted to mean the connection with the universal 
beauty. The three stages of perception are characterized 
by their duration. The first disappears quickly, the second 
continues to exist for a long time but its disappearance is 
something conceivable, and the third continues to exist so 
long as the essence continues to exist. 44 It is worth noting 
that the whole process resembles cogitation as understood 
by some philosophers. Cogitation begins with sense 
perception and continues with the abstraction of the 
objects of the sensual perception from their material 
accidents thus creating spiritual forms. Al-Farabi makes a 
distinction between two kinds of intelligibles: a. those 
which are abstracted from matter; and b. those which are 
not the result of abstraction; by virtue of their nature these 
are immaterial, transcendent and everlasting. 45 

As we have seen, the precondition for true perception 
of beauty and hence for love is the removal of material 
impediments from man’s soul. However, the reverse 
process is, according to al-Dabbagh, also possible; if a 
human being perceives the beauty of another human being 
with perception deprived of material accidents, he has 
spiritual pleasure which removes from him most of his 
bodily desires. Therefore the love for perfection deprives 
the lover of the pleasures of eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
all necessary things for physical well-being. The spiritual 
pleasure diverts the soul from the knowledge of the 
despised pleasures which it misses. Moreover, all the soul's 
faculties which serve it to reach different kinds of sensual 
pleasures, now are united to serve the love for the most 
sublime essence. What al-Dabbagh actually says is that the 
same powers which lead a man to love a sensual pleasure 
can help him to love spiritual things. Now the soul is 
motivated to long for the completion of unity with the 
beloved. This unity means near affinity ( qurb al-munasaba) 
between two souls so that the lover does not consider 
his essence different from the beloved's essence. Like 
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al-Ghazali, al-Dabbagh does not deem the unity between 
the lover and the beloved a unity of place, but rather a unity 
of affinity. Affinity makes souls come close to one another, 
and absence of affinity makes them remote from one 
another. 46 In sum, the process of love for God begins with 
the creation of the conditions for the penetration of the 
universal beauty into man’s soul and ends with the union of 
this beauty with man’s soul. 


3. The emanative aspect in the love for God 

In al-Dabbagh’s view, the bestowal of love progresses in a 
series of emanations. God bestows on the world existence, 
life, beauty, and perfection all of which are expressed by 
the metaphor of His holy light (al-nur al-qudsi). A 7 First the 
holy light illuminates the rational knowing essences 
(al-dhawdt al-'aqila al-'arifa ) which are the honored angels 
(al-mald'ika al-mukramun). AH On account of this illumi¬ 
nation, they have strong joy which is multiplied whenever 
they imagine the beauty and perfection they attain. 
However, the angels are not able to absolutely perceive the 
perfection of this light, they feel as if they are nonexistent 
when the light exists and imperfect in relation to the 
perfection of the light. Their joy is therefore mingled with 
their feeling of being overcome by the light. This blend of 
joy and being overcome constitutes the description of love. 
In the second phase, these essences take the form of the 
divine light to such an extent that they become light out of 
love for themselves and for their creator. 49 The angels’ love 
for themselves derives from the existence of the divine love 
in their essences. Because of the divine light, the angels are 
like illuminating lamps which are loved by those who are 
beneath them (ma'shuqa li-man dunaha). In the third 
phase, the light passes from the angels to the world of 
human souls. The latter are like glass which receives light 
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due to its limpidity. When the human souls perceive this 
light they have joy and they love the light because they 
become united with it. The souls throw the light of their 
beauty on their bodies. But unlike the angels which receive 
light and cast it over others, the bodies do not take the form 
of light, meaning that light does not become a part of their 
essence, therefore, in bodies light is accidental and not 
essential; if light ceasees to illuminate them they remain 
dark. It is worth noting that this light necessitates love, 
hence, bodies are not beloved, for light is not essentially 
inherent in them. 50 Al-Dabbagh describes the process of 
love as a series of emanations beginning with the First Light 
and ending with human bodies. Each substance in the 
hierarchy receives light from the substance above it. The 
light becomes an essential part of each substance, thus 
enabling the light to be delivered to the substance beneath 
it. The last substance which receives light is the human soul 
which in turn passes its light to the body. Al-Dabbagh ends 
this section with a poem 51 which reads: 

If you want to reveal the secret of all creatures/ 
make your soul perfect through love for the beauty 
of Being. 

For the soul is like a mirror; if it is clear/ it shows 
you the beauty of the whole imprinted in it. 

And if you strip the beauty of a shadow coming 
close to it/ you will perceive beauty in yourself 
rising in the horizon of the soul. 

If you experience beauty in yourself and ignore 
others than yourself, you will find/ in your essence 
the meanings all things being joined. 52 

In al-Dabbagh’s view, there is a connection between the 
understanding of a part of the explanation of the reality of 
love, as stated above, and the secret of the meaning of the 
light verse (Qur’an 24.35). This verse serves many Sufis to 
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elucidate their mystical notions. 53 It reads: ‘God is the 
Light of the heavens and the earth; the likeness of His light 
is as niche wherein is a lamp (the lamp in a glass, the glass 
as it were a glittering star) kindled from a Blessed Tree, an 
olive that is neither of the East nor of the West whose oil 
well nigh would shine, even if no fire touched it; Light upon 
Light; (God guides to His Light whom He will.) (And God 
strikes similitudes for men, and God has knowledge of 
everything.).’ 54 The verse is explained in accordance with 
the idea expressed above. God is the light of the heavens 
and the earth. He has neither likeness nor equal, for all 
things derive from Him. The rational essences, that is, the 
angels which are near God, are symbolized by the lamp, 
for the lamp illuminates and is illuminated (munira 
mustanira ), the human knowing soul by the glass, because 
of its limpidity and reception of light from others, and the 
human body by the niche, for light is reflected in it. The oil 
symbolizes love, for through the oil all lamps are kindled. 
The oil is extracted from the Blessed Tree which is the 
symbol of knowledge. Just as this tree is neither of the east 
nor of the west, meaning without a specific direction, so the 
object of knowledge has no specific direction. The author 
here alludes to God who cannot be said to be in a specific 
direction, for He is not a body. 55 The oil which is the best 
fruit of this tree almost illuminates, because of its great 
purity, even if no fire touches it, that is, it illuminates even 
if it does not extract light from another. If the holy light 
shines on the oil, it will be light on light. 56 Al-Dabbagh 
reiterates the notion that love derives from knowledge. 
Love can be achieved through man’s efforts, that is, his 
knowledge, and by the illumination of God's light on him. 
Since love characterizes the rational essences, inanimate 
things and even animate things whose light is not essential 
cannot be described as lovers. 

The last notion is now explained in detail. God’s divine 
light is one, but the impressions (atharuhu) it makes on 
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entities differ because of the differences in the entities. 
There is a hierarchy of entities; the perfect knowing entities 
receive existence, life, knowledge, love, and beauty from 
the divine light. Although al-Dabbagh does not name 
the object of this reception, it is clear from the preceding 
paragraphs that these entities are the angels from whom the 
light passes to human souls, which are also called knowing 
entities, but not perfect ones. Now, bodies which the 
knowing souls direct, namely, human bodies, receive only 
existence, life, and beauty. Bodies which receive only 
existence and beauty are those of animals and plants. 57 
Inanimate things, which are essentially dark, receive only 
existence from the divine light. A spark of the light which 
causes existence ( al-niir al-wujudi lit. the existential light) 
makes these things appear from the darkness of absence. 
The author ascribes great importance to the love which 
God bestows on man. This love makes man perfect. His 
nearness to God is established by the portion of love he 
receives. There is no other motive which causes man to 
ascend to the worlds of light except for love, the loftiest 
means to attain perfection. 58 Although al-Dabbagh 
stresses the giving of light, one should not ignore the 
notion that light is given according to the qualities of 
the receiver, so that one may conclude that in as much as a 
man attains more knowledge, he will receive more divine 
light. 

Al-Dabbagh brings forward the view of one of the 
scholars concerning love. According to this scholar, who 
is undoubtedly Ibn Sina, 59 love is a quality existing in all 
entities whether animate or inanimate, for the light through 
which it appears exists in all the existents. All beings, 
including motions, derive their existence from love. Even 
the fearful person moves because he loves to be rescued. 
Beings are different in the share of love subsisting in them. 
Disagreeing with this view, al-Dabbagh reiterates his view 
that love exists only among those beings which have souls. 
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He explains that the attraction between inanimate things, 
such as a magnet and iron, is a result of the qualities God 
created in them, not a result of spiritual causes. 60 

After dealing with universal love (al-mahabba al- 
kulliyya ), the love which exists in all those who have souls, 
al-Dabbagh now turns to deal with partial love ( al- 
mahabba al-juz’iyya ), namely, the love of the human 
beings. This love is mingled with pain, for one of the 
requisites of love is longing for the beloved which stirs up 
the soul to seek perfection of perception and complete 
pleasure. Hence love is ‘suffering in pleasure (‘ adhab fi 
na'im ) and pleasure mingled with domination.’ 61 When¬ 
ever the pleasure of love becomes great, the lover’s 
suffering disappears and is effaced - just as the light of 
a lamp is effaced in the sun’s light - especially when 
witnessing ( mushahada) occurs. By this term al-Dabbagh 
means the state in which the lover witnesses the presence of 
God and feels unity with Him. 62 

Very probably following al-Ghazali, 63 al-Dabbagh 
expresses the idea that the process of love is infinite. That 
is because what is revealed from the beloved has no end, 
and the lover longs to perceive more and more about his 
beloved, for every piece of knowledge about the beloved 
brings the lover more pleasure. Also here the lover is not 
only delighted by looking at the beauty of his beloved, but 
also suffers due to his longing for attaining the perfection 
of perception. 64 Al-Dabbagh states that the pleasure of 
witnessing depends on the measure of the perfection of 
perception, and the latter depends on three changeable 
factors: a. the object perceived ( al-mudrak ); b. the perceiver 
(al-mudrik)\ and c. the perception ( al-idrak ). These factors 
have different degrees of perfection and imperfection. The 
object perceived means the qualities of the beloved; in as 
much as these qualities are perfect and beautiful, so 
the mushahada becomes perfect. As for the perceiver, the 
lover, his pleasure of witnessing the beloved depends on 


the intensity of his longing for the beloved. By perception 
the author means the state in which the lover sees his 
beloved. His pleasure at seeing his beloved midday in clear 
air as though there is no veil to impair his experience is 
more perfect than seeing him on a cloudy day, as if behind 
a screen. 65 Al-Dabbagh does not indicate what he means by 
veil. As we have seen in al-Ghazali the veil represents man’s 
passions and attachment to sensual pleasures. 66 


4. Perfection, beauty, and pleasure 

Al-Dabbagh considers the explanation of the love for 
beauty and perfection as his principal goal and the fourth 
chapter of his book is devoted to this objective. 67 Generally 
he follows al-Ghazali in defining beauty and perfection and 
in seeking the connection between the two. However, there 
are significant differences in the two scholars’ positions 
mainly in placing the origin of beauty and in formulating 
and arranging the materials. Al-Dabbagh’s point of 
departure is perfection which is deemed by him a secret in 
the existence of beauty (sirr fi wujud al-jamal). Here 
‘secret’ (= perfection) seems to denote the key to under¬ 
standing beauty. He defines perfection as ‘the presence 
(hudur) of all the praiseworthy qualities of a thing.’ 68 
However, a few lines later he comes close to al-Ghazali 
when stating that the perfection of each thing is according 
to what befits it (ma yaliqu bihi ). To repeat, in al-Ghazali 
beauty is defined as ‘the presence of perfections which are 
possible and befitting for a certain object.’ 69 Finally, there 
is no difference between the thinkers, for al-Dabbagh, who 
brings al-Ghazali’s examples (the horse), regards perfection 
as what shows beauty. Perfection, in al-Dabbagh’s 
presentation, is divided into external and internal. External 
perfection means the aggregation of the good qualities of 
bodies which befit them. Each body has different qualities 
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of perfection. By nature, due to an affinity between the 
human soul and symmetry and purity, man loves beautiful 
forms which are devoid of imperfecions. Probably because 
of the role of music in Sufism 70 and its great influence on 
man’s feeling and acts, al-Dabbagh, discusses music in 
this context as an example of external perfection. External 
perfection involves the senses which in the case of music 
is the sense of hearing. When the sounds produced are 
rhythmically balanced music is perfect and hence beautiful. 
Human beings incline to hear music and to be delighted by 
it, on account of its beauty and its effect on their sensations. 
Actually, in al-Dabbagh’s view, love for beautiful forms is 
characterized by love for a thing by virtue of itself, 
although it can be argued that, for example, love for music 
is love for the sake of getting benefit, which takes the form 
of change of feeling or motivation to act. But it can also be 
argued that love for beautiful things does not serve any 
end. 71 

Love for objects and hence the pleasure derived from 
love is linked to the kinds of souls. Souls are divided 
into three kinds: a. vegetative soul (al-nafs al-nabatiyya); 
b. animal soul [al-nafs al-hayawaniyya ); and c. human 
soul ( al-nafs al-insaniyya ). 72 The pleasure of the vegetative 
soul derives from eating and drinking, the pleasure of the 
animal soul derives from sexual intercourse and acts 
which are necessitated by anger, such as taking revenge and 
leading, and the pleasure of the divine soul (the human 
soul) derives from attaining divine knowledge, coming 
close to God, and love for Him. Since the faculties of the 
soul are different, the pleasures of man are also different. 
Moreover, the same pleasure, for instance sexual inter¬ 
course, may be caused by different motives. One person 
wants a child, and another just wants pleasure, while the 
gnostic uses this pleasure as a stepping stone to understand 
other pleasures which have spiritual affinity. In the last 
instance, this pleasure stops being external and becomes 
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one of the perfections. Here al-Dabbagh makes an 
important note: Looking at beautiful forms, such as 
flowers, does not always indicate love for the beautiful 
forms by virtue of themselves, but love for the sake of 
pleasure. It follows that beautiful forms are loved both by 
virtue of themselves and because they serve as a means to 
attain pleasure. 73 

Internal perfection is defined as follows: The internal 
perfection means the sum of the excellent virtues in man 
when they are balanced and impressed in him.’ 74 Like 
al-Ghazali, he enumerates these virtues, but unlike his 
predecessor, he regards some of them, that is wisdom 
(hikma), chastity (*iffa)> bravery ( shaja'a ), and justice 
(‘adala ) as the foundations ( ummahat) from which all 
the other virtues branch off.” s Thus, from wisdom, the 
excellent virtue of the intellectual faculty, stem good 
management and right opinion, from bravery, the excellent 
virtue of the faculty of anger, patience and sobriety, and 
from chastity, the excellent virtue of the faculty of desire, 
shame and generosity. (I brought forward only examples of 
al-Dabbagh's list.) Justice means that all these faculties act 
in keeping with necessary order (tartib wajib). The author 
ascribes great importance to justice, for he includes in it all 
the excellent virtues on which the existence of the whole 
world is based. When all the excellent virtues are joined 
in an individual, he is perfect. The virtues themselves are 
perfect when they are balanced. Al-Dabbagh does not 
explain what he means by the balance of virtues, but only 
points out that the virtues are balanced when they operate 
in accordance with the Law. 76 It is the Law which make 
one’s virtues perfect, as the Prophet said: ‘I was sent 
to make the noble virtues perfect.’ Like al-Ghazali, 
al-Dabbagh states that the sum of these perfections 
originates in the perfection of knowledge and power, 
meaning the knowledge of the excellence of these virtues 
and the power to employ them. 77 
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As we have seen, al-Dabbagh divides beauty into 
absolute or unlimited ( mutlaq ), and limited (muqayyad). 
Like al-Ghazali, he applies the name ‘the absolute 
beautiful’ to God. 78 Only God deserves absolute beauty, 
and no one shares it with Him. There is no way to liken this 
beauty to any other, to describe its modality, or to know its 
essence. God alone can perceive it. Man’s perception of 
God means his inability to perceive Him. 79 Up to this point 
al-Dabbagh follows in al-Ghazali’s footsteps, but he 
advances to elaborate on the theme of beauty in a 
Neoplatonic fashion. 

Limited beauty has two parts, the universal ( kulli ) and 
the partial (juzi). The universal beauty is depicted as ‘a 
holy light emanating (fa’id) from the beauty of the divine 
presence and penetrating into all existents.' First this 
light radiates on the world of the divine kingdom (‘dlam 
al-malakut ), then on the world of power (‘dlam al- 
jabarut ), 80 which is the world of the human souls, then 
on the animal and vegetative faculties, and then on all the 
bodies of the lower world. Each tiny particle receives 
the divine beauty according to its receptive ability and in 
consonance with the measure of God’s eternal Providence 
(al-'inaya al-azaliyya). This light is not only the cause of the 
manifestation ($uhur) of things to the senses, but also the 
cause of their existence: ‘If one assumed the nonexistence 
of the universal light, there would be no existent in the 
world.’ 81 As a cause of manifestation the universal light is 
compared to the light of the sun by which one sees things. 
Just as nothing is free of the sunlight, so no existent is free 
of the universal light. Likewise, just as only one whose 
sense of sight is perfect perceives things in a perfect form, 
so only one whose essence is universal (dhat kulliyya) truly 
perceives the universal beauty, and one whose essence is 
partial, perceives only the partial beauty. By ‘one whose 
essence is universal' (al-kulli al-dhat) al-Dabbagh means 
one whose essence fits all essences so that one is identical to 
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all essences. This identity is explained by their (namely the 
gnostic and all essences) sharing of the divine light. One 
whose essence is universal considers all things nonexistent 
unless they receive the divine light. Actually he sees only 
the divine light which pervades everything and causes its 
existence, so that it is all things, and all things are it. In the 
last phase, he passes away (yaftia) from all things by seeing 
the Producer of all things. This state is true only to whoever 
God is his hearing and seeing (kana al-haqq sam'ahu 
wa-basarahu ), 82 meaning that he understands, or more 
accurately is aware of this state, only when God’s faculties 
act on him. Al-Dabbagh’s wording: ‘Only one who is 
the whole perceives (lit. witnesses) the whole’ (la yashhadu 
al-kull ilia al-kull ) 83 might allude to the possibility that the 
author believes in an ontological unity between God and 
man. However, in the light of other passages in his treatise, 
al-Dabbagh seems to say that when man is stripped of his 
material elements, in the state of annihilation, his soul as a 
divine entity can perceive ‘the whole’, that is, the unity of 
all things. This is a subjective awareness of the mystic. The 
whole process is reminiscent of al-Ghazali’s third and 
fourth phases of believing in God's unity. In the third phase 
the believer, who is still aware of his own essence, sees 
many things but considers them as originating in God, and 
in the fourth phase he passes away from being aware of 
himself and sees only God. Al-Ghazali calls this state 
al-fana fi’l-tawhid . 84 However, al-Ghazali neither states 
that God is man's hearing and seeing nor that this state 
is attained through mystical experience (dhawq), as does 
al-Dabbagh. 8S As I have stated in the article mentioned in 
note 82, al-Ghazali seems to regard the fourth stage as 
reachable through intellectual efforts and not through 
mystical experience. It can be suggested that al-Dabbagh 
takes the framework of al-Ghazali’s discussion of believing 
in God’s unity and reformulates it according to his theory 
of beauty, stressing the element of mystical experience, 
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although he states that the universal beauty is attained 
through the light of the intellect. 86 

The perception of the partial beauty is also caused by an 
external force designated by al-Dabbagh 'heavenly light’ 
(;nur ‘uluwwiyy ) or the light of the intellect (nur al-‘aql). S7 
He describes the process of perception as follows: When a 
man sees a beautiful form, the sense of sight, which belongs 
to the faculties of the animal soul and hence is material, 
engraves it on the tablet of the imagination (lawh 
al-khayal). What the sense of sight perceives is only the 
external appearance of beauty (mazhar al-jamal ), not its 
essence. At this moment, the moment at which the form is 
imprinted in the imagination, the heavenly light penetrates 
the human soul and causes it to perceive the beauty devoid 
of its materiality, and hence to be joyful. By this joy the 
human soul is ready to accept the radiation of another 
light from the world of the holy lights (‘ dlam al-anwar 
al-qudsiyya) which is more spiritual than the first light. 
That is because there is an affinity between these two kinds 
of light, and therefore the first light calls the second. In 
other words, al-Dabbagh states that ‘the intellect is light 
and the beauty is light, and light can be perceived only 
by light.’ It is this joy called love which brings about 
passionate love (‘ ishq ). In the last analysis, the heavenly 
light causes love, meaning that it exercises influence on the 
human soul, for only a spiritual element (light) can affect 
another spiritual element (soul). The mere perception of 
the sense of sight (a material element) cannot cause joy 
and hence love. To put it in al-Dabbagh’s words: The 
thick ( al-kathif ) cannot have an effect on the fine 
(al-latif).' ss 

We have seen that the first condition for perceiving 
beauty is the activity of the sense of sight. This sense and 
others make man know things, and hence have pleasure 
in them. Therefore, one cannot describe the pleasure of 
seeing to one who lacks the sense of sight. Likewise, it is 
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impossible to explain the pleasure of sexual intercourse to 
the eunuch. Thus the intellectual pleasure in beauty cannot 
be perceived by the blind. 89 Moreover, the external beauty, 
notwithstanding its connection to the external dimension 
of the body, does not inhere in the body; the beauty of a 
body is the manifestation of its soul and the radiation 
of lights of beauty on the body. 90 Consequently, a dead 
body, even with perfect form, but without the illumination 
of the light of the soul, does not affect the soul of a 
perceiver. 

To sum up, although the first condition for perception of 
external beauty is the sense of sight, the whole process after 
seeing is depicted in terms of spirituality. Even the perfect 
characteristics of a form, would not yield beauty without 
the spiritual element of what al-Dabbagh calls ‘the lights of 
beauty.' Also the reception of beauty by the perceiver is 
based on the spiritual element of the light of the intellect. 
It seems to me that in the background of al-Dabbagh’s 
presentation lies the Platonic theory of Ideas or Forms 
blended with the Neoplatonic theory of emanation. The 
essence of beauty is regarded as the universal and spiritual 
subsistent devoid of beautiful particulars. This is proved by 
al-Dabbagh's contention that beauty does not inhere in 
the body. The Platonic notion that the One is the source 
of Forms and the Neoplatonic notion of emanation is 
expressed in al-Dabbagh in the statement that ‘the 
universal beauty is a holy light which emanates from 
the beauty of the divine presence and permeates all the 
existents.’ 91 Also the Platonic notion that the soul ascends 
to the true beauty through beautiful bodies is introduced 
here. 92 

In principle the internal beauty is created like the 
external beauty; the divine lights illuminate the pure 
human intellect causing it to have religious objects of 
knowledge and divine secrets and in turn the latter bring 
the human soul to the true love of God. The soul must be 
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free from natural impurity, which in al-Dabbagh’s doctrine 
means inclination to material values. As a result of the 
effect of God’s lights, the soul has a joy and pleasure which 
cannot be compared to the pleasure attained by the senses, 
for the pleasure of the senses is obtained by their perfection 
which belongs to the animal soul, the faculty of the body. 
Like al-Ghazali, al-Dabbagh states that just as the pleasure 
derived from overcoming one’s enemies is greater than the 
pleasure derived from eating and drinking, so the pleasure 
derived from the beauty of the intellect is greater than any 
pleasure derived either from the senses or from the faculties 
of the animal soul. In as much as man’s intellect is perfect, 
he is more inclined to receive spiritual forms than material 
forms. This is conditioned by the soul’s state of balance and 
absence of delusive imaginations (awham). That is because 
when such imaginations gain mastery, they unbalance the 
soul and, hence, incline it toward the pleasure of the body. 
This state resembles the state of an ill person whose 
temperament ( mizaj ) is disturbed to such an extent that he 
does not have pleasure in pleasant things and does not 
abstain from unpleasant ones. Likewise, whoever denies 
the pleasure of the intellect, lacks insight, and whoever 
denies the beauty of the bodily forms, lacks the sense of 
sight. 93 

In most people the internal beauty has no great effect, 
whereas the external beauty does have great effect. 
Al-Dabbagh explains that this phenomenon has its origin 
in the fact that external beauty is attained through the 
senses which are in each animal, whether rational or 
irrational. Even internal senses exist in animals, except for 
the faculty of reflection ( fikr ). 94 However, intellectual 
beauty is obtained only through the purity of the divine 
intellect (safa’ al-'aql al-ildhi) which not all the people 
possess. Consequently, only few people perceive this 
beauty and have pleasure in it which the perceiver of 
external beauty cannot have. Therefore, there are people 
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who love prophets, scholars, and men of virtues, because 
they observe in the latter perfect qualities. 95 Their love 
sometimes causes them to spend their money and even to 
sacrifice their lives for the sake of these people. In as much 
as the intellectual capacity of men increases, so their love 
for the virtuous people increases. 

Among the perfect virtues which cause people to love 
their owners, al-Dabbagh emphasizes the role of knowl¬ 
edge. The soul loves its objects of knowledge be they noble 
or ignoble.’ 96 The pleasure derived from knowledge 
depends on the level of the object of knowledge. In as much 
as the object is nobler, the pleasure is greater. As in many 
places also here the contents and even the examples are 
al-Ghazali’s. For example, al-Dabbagh says that even one 
who knows how to play chess has joy in his knowledge. His 
pleasure in playing the game diverts him from eating 
and drinking, and he feels sorrow if one ascribes to him 
inability to play well. 9 Likewise, the hierarchy of the 
objects of knowledge, concerning dominion, beginning 
with the knowledge of the ruler of a country (in 
al-Dabbagh and in al-Ghazali the mayor of a city) and 
ending in both writers with God, the ruler of the cosmos, is 
taken from al-Ghazali whose description here is more 
detailed. 98 


5. Affinity as a cause of love 

Also like al-Ghazali, al-Dabbagh discusses the unknown 
affinity between the lover and the beloved. This affinity is 
defined as ‘the existence of a special quality in the beloved 
which befits its counterpart in the lover and causes the 
latter to love.’ Just as the attraction 99 between a magnet 
and a piece of iron is too delicate to be understood by the 
human intellect, so this love is too delicate to be understood 
by the human intellect. 100 The proof for this phenomenon 
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is, in al-Dabbagh’s view, the fact that we frequently see 
passionate love between lovers, and we do not know the 
external cause of their love. That is because the causes 
which enjoin love are known; they are the benefaction of 
the beloved toward the lover or the perfection expressed 
through either external or internal beauty. However, this 
kind of love has no known cause. The author rejects the 
view of the astrologers (ahl al-tanjim) that the cause of 
such a love is a similar arrangement of stars on the 
lovers’ birthdays, claiming that it is a contention without 
proof. 101 

Al-Dabbagh cites the tradition appearing in the Ibya: 
‘Spirits are regimented battalions: those which know one 
another (ta'arafa) associate familiarity together, while 
those which do not know one another ( tanakara) remain at 
variance.’ Like al-Ghazali, 102 by ‘regimented battalions' he 
means species and kinds, and by ta'aruf, affinity. Naturally, 
when he speaks of affinity between species and kinds, the 
cause of love is known. For example, the inclination of a 
scholar to another derives from the characteristic of 
knowledge inherent in them. Likewise people who share 
the same profession tend to associate with one another. 
Affinity exists not only essentially, but also accidentally. 
Thus an ill person associates with another ill person. 103 In 
this context al-Dabbagh mentions the view of a philos¬ 
opher (Ibn Sina?) who states that ‘each substance ( jawhar ) 
in the heavenly and in the terrestrial worlds is either lover 
(‘ashiq ) or beloved ( ma'shuq ).’ ‘Ashiq loves what is above 
it and is beloved by what is beneath it. Also the motion of 
the sphere, says al-Dabbagh, is according to this view 
caused by love. 104 

As in other cases, our author does not content himself 
with putting forth the notion of affinity, but attempts to 
explain it. What makes affinity exert its influence on love is 
the soul. Each genus or species has a soul which causes it to 
act. This accounts for the diversification of particulars. And 


since particulars of the same genus or species have a similar 
soul, they tend to be connected to each other. Thus, if love 
derives from essential affinity, it continues, and if it derives 
from accidental affinity, it does not last long. When there is 
love between two persons not belonging to the same kind, 
or there is hatred between two persons belonging to the 
same kind, their love or hatred derives from accidental 
reasons. In most cases love based on accidental reason 
disappears, unless it has hidden reasons. 105 As a hidden 
reason al-Dabbagh cites the Platonic myth 106 which states 
that souls were created like circles, each circle having been 
divided between two individuals, and each individual is 
now searching for the individual who will complete his 
circle. Al-Dabbagh does not agree with the literal meaning 
(zahir al-lafe) of the myth arguing that it is impossible for 
souls to be divided, for they are not material. Division is 
one of the material accidents. For him affinity means the 
identity of the souls' dispositions (isti'dad). Furthermore, 
affinity is reached on account of an inborn character 
(al-fitra al-uld) or after phases of practice. Anyhow, its 
real modality cannot be known but through mystical 
experience ( dhawq ). 107 

After discussing the three causes of love, benefaction, 
which derives from man’s love for himself, beauty, and 
perfection, which exist in the beloved’s essence, and 
affinity, al-Dabbagh proves in a Ghazalian 108 manner that 
God is most entitled to man’s love. All the causes of love 
just mentioned are found in God in a true and perfect 
way, while in man they exist in a metaphorical way. As for 
benefaction, God is the true benefactor, and each act of 
benefaction in the world originates in Him. God gives man 
existence and the continuance thereof. Perfection means 
the joining of qualities which complete the essences, and 
these qualities originate in knowledge and power. God is 
Omniscient and Omnipotent, and He is the source of all 
beauty. Affinity between God and man takes the form 
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of man’s imitation of God’s qualities or inner affinity, 
meaning that God’s spirit inheres in man. On this theme the 
differences between the two scholars are a. Al-Dabbagh 
states that God radiates beauty to all existents, whereas in 
al-Ghazali beauty exists in things as a kind of disposition 
created by God, without being radiated to them; and 
b. Al-Ghazali devotes much space 109 to the notion that 
God is best entitled to man’s love, while al-Dabbagh’s 
presentation seems to be a short summary of al-Ghazali s 
chapter. 110 


6. The classification of love 

Al-Dabbagh divides love into two parts: a. love according 
to its genus (jins); and b. love according to what takes place 
in the lover’s essence (bi-hasab ma fi nafsiha). The first part 
is divided in turn into two parts: a. essential love (mahabba 
dhatiyya ); and b. accidental love (mahabba ‘aradiyya). 
When a man loves someone on account of the latter’s 
essence ( li-dhdtihi ), his love is essential, and when he loves 
someone because of something other than the latter’s 
essence, his love is accidental. Such is love for one who does 
good, whether to the lover or to others. The love for the 
benefactor derives from one’s love for himself, which is an 
inborn disposition. An echo of al-Ghazali s notions is 
found in the following statement: ‘There is no doubt 
that man’s love for himself and for the perfection and 
continuance of his existence is a verified matter.’" 1 All 
what helps man to preserve his health or his other 
conditions is beloved. He loves his children because they 
guarantee a kind of continuance of existence for him, 
because in the ‘continuance of the existence of the species 
there is a kind of continuance of the individual ( idb fi baqa’ 
al-naw' darb min baqa’ al-shakhs). 112 Al-Dabbagh uses 
almost the same wording as al-Ghazali (fi baqa’ naslihi 
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naw ‘ baqa 9 lahu ). 113 This love is accidental, it decreases 
and increases according to the measure of the beloved’s 
doing good to the lover. Moreover, it is metaphorically 
called love, for whoever loves a person because of a quality 
in the beloved which is directed toward him, actually loves 
himself. Noting that this kind of love is not his concern, 
al-Dabbagh states that his aim is more nobler, by which he 
means the tackling of essential love. 114 

Essential love (al-mababba al-dhatiyya ) is divided into 
two parts: a. love whose reason can be understood (ma 
yu'qalu sababuhu); and b. love whose reason cannot be 
understood. The first kind derives from the love of essential 
beauty and perfection existing in the beloved, and the 
second derives from hidden affinity, also called spiritual 
affinity, between the lover and the beloved. The love of 
perfection is part of the love of beauty because perfection 
shows beauty (al-kamal muzhir li'l-jamal). Since our 
author states that he is dealing with love which is acquired 
through one’s effort, the love which derives from affinity 
is outside the scope of his inquiry, because it is bestowed 
on the lover. However, he does make some general 
remarks concerning it. Anyhow, love deriving from 
affinity is the noblest of all kinds of love and the most 
enduring. 115 

As we have seen, al-Dabbagh divides love into two parts: 
a. love according to its genus; and b. love according to what 
occurs in the lover’s essence. Now, he turns to the second 
part which can be called the stages of love. 116 There are ten 
stations of love. But love is a general term which denotes 
two kinds of situations. In the first, the lover operates on 
love, meaning that he acquires, chooses, and affects it. 
Therefore he is called lover (muhibb). U7 In the second 
kind, the opposite situation prevails; love operates on the 
individual, meaning that he neither chooses nor acquires 
it. He is dominated by love. This person is designated 
the passionate lover (‘ ashiq ). Each kind has five stations 
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enumerated by the author. 118 Let us follow al-Dabbagh's 
explanation of each state. Ulfa (lit. attachment, or friend¬ 
ship), the first station of the lovers, means to prefer the 
beloved above everything. The lover thinks only on the 
beloved’s qualities and by them strengthens his adherence 
to the beloved, for example, by listening to songs about the 
beloved. In what follows al-Dabbagh expresses an idea 
which is reminiscent of the Kabbala. 119 The basis of the 
eternal ulfa lies in the hidden world ( 'alam al-ghayb ). Every 
form in the sensual world ('alam al-shahada, lit. the world 
of testimony) 120 is a symbol of a spiritual essence existing 
in the hidden world. If a reality moves there, its symbol 
must move here, like a shadow which follows a man. Ulfa 
has both universal and particular meaning. Understood as 
an universal term, it denotes the connection of all existents 
to each other which derives from their participation in the 
reception of God’s light of existence. The particular aspect 
of ulfa means the participation in the special quality of 
human beings, namely, knowledge expressed by belief. 
Therefore, the believers who are connected to each other 
by belief are like one body which suffers if any organ in it 
suffers. 121 

The meaning of haw a (lit. passion, desire) 122 is ‘absolute 
inclination of the heart toward the beloved and deviation 
from anything other than him.’ 12 * In this station love 
becomes strong, however, it is not a stable station, for 
love is renewed whenever the lover observes the beloved’s 
beautiful forms and noble qualities. The difference between 
the first station and the second is not essential, rather it is a 
difference in intensity. In the second station, the lover is 
totally devoted to the beloved. To describe a lover by hawa 
is not appropriate unless he relinquishes his desire 
(hawahu) [for other things) and prefers to obey his beloved 
than to obey others. He hears only from his beloved and 
speaks only of him.’ 124 Thus, if hawa is directed toward 
God, it is positive, otherwise it is negative. 125 Al-Dabbagh’s 
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view is corroborated by a typical mystical interpretation of 
Qur'an 45.23 which reads: ‘Have you seen whoever has 
taken his desire to be his god? God has led him astray out 
of a knowledge, put a seal on his hearing and his heart and 
laid a veil on his eyes. Who shall guide him after God?’ 126 
Al-Dabbagh interprets the first sentence to mean that such 
a person has no desire but to God. For the sake of the love 
for God he deviates from other ways, and this is done 
according to God’s knowledge which guarantees his 
certainty. Putting a seal on his hearing and his heart means 
that he hears only his Beloved and finds only Him in his 
heart. The veil on his eyes denotes looking at God alone. 
And finally, if God does not guide him, who shall guide 
him? 127 

Khulla (lit. friendship), the third station, derives, 
according to al-Dabbagh, from the verb takhallala which 
means ‘it permeated.’ Khulla thus means permeating the 
qualities of the beloved through the spirituality of the lover 
so that the latter's soul is shaped by them. 128 Consequently, 
the lover acts in accordance with the beloved's will. This 
station follows the purification of the lover’s essence from 
material accidents so that the form of the absolute existence 
can be imprinted in it. In the background we undoubtedly 
detect the metaphor of the mirror. 129 

In the fourth place we find shaghaf (lit. deep love), 
eager desire for the beloved, a term which derives, in 
al-Dabbagh's view, from the word shaghaf , the 
pericardium, the origin of the heart. However, says 
al-Dabbagh, the heart here is not the material heart, but 
man's secret whose true origin is the world of the divine 
light which is the origin of love and knowledge. This 
station is achieved through God's providence. 150 

‘As for the station of wajd 131 (the fifth station), it means 
the existence (wujud) of the beloved’s essence and all his 
true qualities imprinted in the lover’s essence with a stable 
imprint which cannot be removed ... If the lover reaches 
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such a degree, he loses his acquisition and choice.’ 132 At 
first sight it seems that there is no difference between this 
station and khulla , except for the stability of the former. 
But al-Dabbagh imbues wajd with an added characteristic; 
the lover sees his beloved in all entities; he sees nothing 
except for God. Consequently he calls this station 
the station of singleness (fardaniyya). The author seems 
to understand by this term the identity of God with 
the world. However, that only God exists is a kind of 
observation revealed to the lover only when the 
annihilation of self takes place. It does not seem to me 
that al-Dabbagh advocates pantheism. He is only saying 
that when love becomes strong, the lover sees God 
everywhere, but he does not hold the ontological identity 
of God and the world. Wajd is the last of the lovers’ 
stations and the first of the passionate lovers' ( ushshdq) 
stations. 133 

If the explanation of the lovers’ stations is relatively 
short, al-Dabbagh's presentation of the stations of the 
‘ushshdq is set forth without any elaboration. He justifies 
this treatment saying that the stations of passionate love 
are too sublime to be expressed in words or to be alluded 
to. Therefore one should refer to them generally, and only 
when the sdlik 134 reaches these stations, can his mystical 
experience tell him what words cannot. 135 These are 
the stations of the passionate lovers: a. gharam (lit. 
infatuation) - which means to be intoxicated by the wine 
of love; b. iftitdn (lit. seduction) - which means to throw 
off all restraint and to not pay attention to people; c. walah 
(lit. loss of discernement) - the state of perplexity; 
d. dahasb - bewilderment; and e. fana 'an ru'yat al-nafs 
(lit. passing away from the contemplation of one’s soul or 
self) - which means that the lover neither hears nor sees 
except through his beloved. 136 The common denominator 
of all these stations is the loss of self awareness which 
culminates in the last of them. 
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7. Kinds of lovers 

On the basis of the ideas on love mentioned above, al- 
Dabbagh divides the wayfarers following the stations of 
love ( al-salikin li-maqamat al-mahabba) into three groups: 
a. those who attain love through both the senses and the 
imagination without exceeding both devices; b. those who 
attain love through both the senses and the intellect; and 
c. those who attain love through the intellect alone going 
beyond the first two states. Let us follow al-Dabbagh's 
discussion of these three groups. The object of love of 
the first group is the material world and its beautiful and 
wonderful forms. The members of this group are fascinated 
by the marvelous creations, and the impressions they 
receive are only connected with the accidents of the body, 
such as presence and absence, meeting and leaving, and 
so on. Therefore, those people weep even for the ruins 
in which their beloved dwelt, and for every material 
particular which makes them remember their beloved. 137 
In this process they are helped by their imagination which 
helps them think that there is nothing beyond the external 
beautiful form. The love for bodily beauty distracts man 
from obtaining the divine truth. 1 

The second kind of lovers, identified by al-Dabbagh as 
most of the excellent wayfarers, are those who reach love 
through the senses and then through the intellect going 
beyond the world of imagination. At first their beloved is 
the beautiful form which is attached to a substrate, then, 
after reflection, they strip beauty from its substrate. The 
process by which the form is transmitted from the senses to 
the imagination was discussed above. 139 The reflection 
transmits the spiritual meaning of beauty to the soul which 
is delighted by it. Man’s soul is not satisfied with the 
attaining of the spiritual form, and so searches for 
the perfection of the meaning which is attained from the 
beloved through the senses. This search does not stop until 
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the soul obtains unity with the form. 140 The love of those 
people is in an intermediate position; from one point of 
view it is noble, for its truth inheres in the soul and the soul 
takes pleasure in it, a pleasure which excels the bodily 
pleasure and, moreover, frequently this love causes man to 
experience the third kind of love. From another point of 
view, namely the connection of love to a specific individual 
thing on whose presence depends the lover's pleasure, it is 
imperfect. 141 

The second type of love is marked by signs and con¬ 
ditions one of which is the preference of the beloved above 
everything else. This enjoins the lover to empty his heart of 
everything other than the beloved, meaning to turn to his 
beloved wholeheartedly. Acts, such as preventing from 
giving and giving, which are regarded by other people as 
contraries, are regarded by the lover as good and similar, 
because they originate in one beloved. 142 

To ascend from this station to a higher one is possible 
only with God’s help. God makes the lover know that the 
true form of his beloved exists now in his soul. This notion 
is reminiscent of the tradition which states that God 
created Adam in His form (image). 14 ' God’s form 
constitutes the essence of man, and when it and man’s soul 
are combined with a mixture of passionate love (itntizaj 
‘ ishqi ), the soul becomes delicate, receives the divine lights, 
and observes the spiritual forms existing in its essence. The 
process guarantees the ascent of the soul to the place it 
is destined to go. 144 There is no identification of the 
character of this divine form. We can only assume that by 
the true form al-Dabbagh means the sacred divine beauty 
which occurs in the third kind of love. Another point to be 
emphasized is that this form causes the soul to observe 
other spiritual forms existing in it. One may conclude that 
the love which is caused by the presence of the divine 
beauty in man’s soul makes man know. Thus not only 
knowledge brings about love, but love in turn causes man 
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to know higher spiritual forms. It is worth citing the poem 
which al-Dabbagh brings at the end of this section and 
which illustrates the difference between profane and divine 
love. 

In his love Majnun al-‘Amiri 145 had/ but suffering 
of separation and remoteness (from his beloved 
Layla), 

Contrary to him, my beloved/ lives in my heart and 
I have not ceased to come close to him, 

My beloved is part of me, in me and with me/why 
thus should 1 ask what is the matter with me and 
what happens in me? 146 

The third group of lovers ‘are those who observe the holy 
beauty which is revealed to their souls from the luminary 
world. Their souls receive the holy beauty because of the 
affinity between the souls and this beauty. The form of the 
holy beauty is impressed in the souls as the form of the sun 
is impressed in a luminary mirror ( mir’at nuriyya ). 147 Then 
the soul (in a singular form) takes the form of this light (the 
light of beauty) and sees its luminary essence and the 
impressions of the luminary world in itself, and it loves its 
essence on account of the latter’s being the holy light.' Thus 
man receives the form of beauty and his soul is united with 
this form with a kind of unity. This unity, in which the holy 
beauty becomes a part of the soul, is the meaning of 
love. 148 

This kind of love is the goal of lovers and the stages 
before it serve as a means to it. It is obtained through both 
practice of the heart (riyada qalbiyya ) XA9 and divine help. 
The moment it occurs, one must not be afraid that it should 
disappear, because it lacks accidents, meaning it is not 
connected with what happens to the body, and it is an 
essential change in man’s soul. God’s help to man, His love 
for him, precedes man's love and serves as a condition for 
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it. Verse 54 in sura 5, ‘He loves them, and then they 
love Him,’ attests to the priority in time of God’s love. 150 
Al-Dabbagh’s statement is reminiscent of the agape motif, 
however, there is no evidence of Christian influence 
on him. 

Another difference between God’s love for man and 
man’s love for God is that man’s love means the inclination 
(mayl) of his imperfect soul to perceive perfection whether 
absolute or partial in order to attain perfection which the 
soul lacks. Love for perfection is imprinted in the human 
soul. Here man’s love for God is presented in terms of the 
eros motif. Contrary to the human love, God’s love does 
not originate in the absence of perfection, for God is 
the source of all perfection and beauty. God does not need 
anything, for in existence there are only His essence and 
acts. Actually, He is all, and all things except Him are 
non-existent. Consequently, God's love for the world 
means His love for His essence, for all existents derive from 
Him. Here also the contents and the phraseology 151 are 
al-Ghazali’s. 152 

As a result of the notion that God is all, al-Dabbagh 
states that when a man passes away from his own essence, 
God is revealed to him in everything, not in the meaning of 
indwelling ( hulul ), 153 for indwelling of a thing in another is 
characteristic of created beings. In this state of fana\ a 
man sees only his God, as if God has nothing with Him. 154 
Al-Dabbagh is careful not to be understood as believing 
in incarnation, therefore, fana\ in his view, is connected 
with a state of one’s consciousness and not with ontology. 
However, he does not refer to the question which arises 
from the statement that ‘God is all things.' If God is the 
only real existence, what is the relation between Him and 
all other things? I do not intend to enter into a discussion 
of the grave theological problems involved in the idea that 
true existence belongs to God alone. For example, how can 
we speak of one’s practice when all things including one’s 
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acts do not really exist. In other words, if all man’s deeds 
are really God’s meaning, inter alia , that God determines 
man’s acts, there is no meaning to man’s endeavors. 
Al-Dabbagh would have answered that the problem should 
be dealt with according to two points of view, divine and 
human. From the divine point of view, all things are not 
truly existent, but from the human point of view, man feels 
that he can change his behavior and acts in order to achieve 
higher spiritual stages. 


8. Stations and states of lovers 

Al-Dabbagh considers his summary of the three types of 
lovers as general, and hence continues to deal with the 
states and stations of the wayfarers in detail. At the 
beginning of his discussion he defines the two basic terms 
of the Sufis, maqam and hal. Maqam (lit. station) means a 
stable disposition ( malaka thdbita) of the wayfarer, while 
hal (lit. state) conveys the transient influence of God’s 
inspirations on the wayfarer’s heart. Consequently, because 
of the transient character of the state, in wandering on the 
Path ( suluk ), one should rely on stations and not on states. 
One of these stations is longing (shawq) which means ‘the 
motion of the soul to complete its joy through imagining 
the presence of its beloved.' 155 This is one of the requisites 
of love, for the soul always longs for the object of its love. 
Again al-Dabbagh repeats what al-Ghazali says about the 
explanation of the existence of shawq ; both what is not 
perceived at all and what is totally perceived in all its 
respects are not longed for. One longs for what is perceived 
from one respect and not from another. 156 The pleasure the 
lover has motivates him to search for what he has not yet 
perceived. For example, whoever perceives a part of his 
beloved’s qualities and knows certainly that the latter has 
other qualities more perfect than what he perceived and 
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that the pleasure of their perception is more perfect than 
the pleasure he had before, his shawq motivates him to 
search for what he missed. Like al-Ghazali, al-Dabbagh 
states that this kind of shawq does not end even in the 
afterworld, for God’s perfection is infinite, therefore the 
longing for it is infinite. 157 In like manner, imperfect 
perception also causes shawq , for the lover wants to make 
his perception perfect. For instance, whoever sees his 
beloved in light mist (in al-Ghazali it is darkness) and 
knows that the mist impedes perfect perception and that 
the mist will be dissolved, then he will long for a perfect 
vision when the obstacle finally disappears. The increase of 
shawq depends on the measure of expectation to the 
increase of clarity and disclosure in seeing. 158 

According to al-Dabbagh, there are many veils which 
separate God from His lover. The idea of veils is well 
known in Islamic mystical literature and is corroborated 
by a tradition which states that seventy veils of light and 
darkness separate man from God. 159 So long as a man does 
not reach the station of unity, says al-Dabbagh, the veils 
between him and his beloved (God) are not removed. Some 
veils are more subtle and luminary than the others. When¬ 
ever a veil is penetrated by the lover, he strives to penetrate 
another, until he attains the stage of unity. The author 
says nothing about the character of these veils except for 
indicating their being luminous and stating that the last veil 
is the lover’s seeing his own essence when contemplating his 
beloved. 160 In other words, the lover’s awareness of himself 
separates him from God. Passing away from seeing his 
essence and passing away from this passing away (fana' ‘an 
al-fana ’) will cause him to contemplate his beloved as he 
really is. Fana ’ ‘an al-fana' means that the lover is so 
absorbed in his love that he is not aware of the process of 
passing away from his essence. If fana' 'an al-fana' does not 
take place, the lover will contemplate his beloved in the 
measure which fits his perception, meaning that he will not 
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see the latter’s perfection. There is nothing more pleasant 
than the perfect contemplation of the beloved. In this world 
it is almost impossible to attain such a stage, but if it is 
attained, the longing which causes worry is calmed down 
and man’s sorrow disappears. The lover reaches a station 
al-Dabbagh calls ishtiyaq. Contrary to shawq , ishtiyaq 
brings about pure pleasure in which there is no sorrow, 
because the soul reaches the true contemplation of the 
beloved. 161 The view that fana 'an al-fana' makes the 
lover ‘contemplate his beloved as he really is’ seems to 
contradict al-Dabbagh’s previously mentioned view that 
God’s perfection is infinite and hence one can never 
know Him. (Al-Ghazali does not express the first view.) I 
assume that al-Dabbagh makes a distinction between ‘the 
contemplation of God as he really is’ which applies to God 
as the only real entity and God’s perfection which applies 
to His infinite attributes and acts. In Mashariq , p. 68, 
1. 15, al-Dabbagh points out that only God perceives His 
perfection. 

Al-Dabbagh follows al-Ghazali in defining the state (in 
al-Ghazali it is a station) of uns as the joy of the heart when 
seeing the beauty of the beloved (surur al-qalb bi-shuhud 
jamal al-habib ). 162 In this state the lover imagines that all 
beings share his feeling with him. If uns overcomes a man, 
he will exaggerate in idlal 163 so that he might utter sayings 
and experience states which ignorant people would regard 
as unbelief and deviation. 164 By ‘sayings’ al-Dabbagh 
means the ecstatic utterances called shatahat expressed, for 
example, by al-Hallaj, who said i am the Truth’ (= God 
and al-haqq)d 65 or by Abu Yazid al-Bistami who said 
‘Praise be to Me, how great is My Majesty’ (subhani ma 
ajallani ). 166 

Rida , one of the highest stations of the wayfarer, means 
the absence of feeling of suffering. It differs from sabr in 
which the wayfarer bears difficulty and feels suffering. In 
al-Ghazali this definition of sabr is the second aspect of 
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rida. 167 However, both stations prevent the salik from 
attaining true love, for true love is expressed through the 
lover’s joy in all that derives from his beloved even if it is 
separation. The author exemplifies this station by adducing 
some stories on mystics of which I would like to cite one: 
'Bishr ibn al-Harith (al-Muhasibi) said: I saw a person in 
Baghdad who was beaten a thousand times with the lash 
and did not utter a word. When he was brought to the 
prison, I followed him and asked him about his silence. He 
said: My beloved, because of whom I was beaten, stood in 
front of me looking at me. I said to him: Suppose you were 
looking at the greatest beloved (God). He cried once and 
fell dead.’ 168 

Al-Dabbagh sums up his examples saying that whoever 
does not find his beloved’s torment pleasant is remote from 
true love. He rejects the view, ascribed by him to the 
ignorant, that it is impossible that rida should exist and 
that only sahr exists. Not only rida exists but it is a stable 
station whose power increases or decreases according to 
the nature of the lover. 169 

Contrary to al-Ghazali, al-Dabbagh includes khawf and 
raja in the list of the lovers’ stations. 1 ' 0 However, these are 
the stations of the common lovers (‘ awwam al-ntuhibbtn). 
Khawf (lit. fear) means the feeling of missing the beloved or 
of the attack of a detestable thing. This definition lacks the 
notion of 'future’. Such a definition is found in the l by a': 
khawf means the suffering of the heart because of the 
expectation of the occurrence of a future detestable 
thing. 171 Raja (lit. hope) is defined as the desire of the soul 
to attain its wish from its beloved. Also here al-Dabbagh 
omits the attribute of future, whereas in al-Ghazali raja 
means 'the joy of the heart in expectation of what is 
beloved.’ 172 The two stations just mentioned befall the 
wayfarer at the beginning of his way, for whoever loves a 
thing wishes that it continues to exist and fears its 
disappearance. However, says al-Dabbagh, if the power of 


one of these two stations increases at the expense of the 
other to the extent that the lover is qualified by the weak 
station, this constitutes imperfection on the part of the 
lover. That is because fear alone enjoins alienation from the 
beloved, and hope alone causes the lover to be complacent. 
Consequently, the two stations must be balanced in the 
course of the wayfarer’s wandering. 173 

Al-qabd wa’I-bast are two states which correspond to the 
stations of fear and hope, respectively. Bast literally means 
extension or enlargement, and in the Sufic literature it 
means the extension of the enthusiastic feeling associated 
with perfect joy and ease. Its opposite is qabd (lit. reduction 
or contraction), a state in which the mystic’s soul is 
contracted, sometimes to such an extent that the mystic 
looses his self. 174 

A station which, in al-Dabbagh’s view, is higher in rank 
than fear is muraqaba (lit. attentive regard). Muraqaba , 
which pertains to the stations of the true lovers of God, 
denotes man’s knowledge that God, his beloved, always 
watches him. As a result, he always thinks about his 
beloved and refrains from thinking about other things. 175 
Whoever possesses this station cannot turn to people and 
listen to their talk. If he looks at them it is a look to their 
Producer, not to their essences. Consequently, he is with 
the Producer not with the production. One may see such 
a person present with others, but he is absent because of 
his secret. 1 ^ 6 The explanation for this phenomenon is the 
mystic’s awareness of God’s presence in his heart and his 
ability to see God in each thing. In other words, whoever 
maintains such contact with God cannot pay attention to 
His creatures. 177 

In like manner, also hayba (reverence), an essential 
station of the lover which means the lover’s exaltation of 
the beloved, prevents the lover from looking at other 
things. Whenever qualities of God’s majesty ( jaldl ) are 
revealed to the lover, this station increases. Just as fear 
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disappears whenever hope comes, so reverence stops 
whenever man’s contemplation of God stops. 178 

One of the requisites of love is jealousy which applies to 
both the lover and the beloved. Each of them is jealous of 
his soul and his beloved. The lover’s jealousy of his soul is 
expressed through his wish that no other entity, even if it is 
subtle, except ( ghayr) his beloved, exists in his soul. He 
considers his soul suitable to love his beloved so that it 
loves the beloved not by means of something else 
(ghayruhu) 179 but by means of the soul itself. As a result, 
the lover passes away from his soul (yafna ‘an nafsihi) 
when he contemplates God. As for man’s jealousy of his 
beloved, it expresses the wish that no pretender of God’s 
love and no people who use tricks will be qualified as a 
lover of God. The beloved’s jealousy of his soul originates 
in his knowledge of his perfect essence and attributes of 
beauty and majesty by which he is specified without having 
need of others ( ghayrihi ). This state fits only God. 
Concerning the jealousy of the beloved for his lover, the 
beloved wishes that the lover will turn only to him, not to 
others. Therefore he particularizes the lover through 
revealing his secrets only to him. The beloved does not 
permit to anyone to look at him except for the lover. 180 

The last station brought forward by al-Dabbagh is dhikr 
(recollection or remembrance of God), which is one of the 
lover’s signs. Whoever loves something mentions it often. 
Following the traditional tripartite division of dhikr, our 
author states that the first kind of dhikr is expressed with 
the tongue but it originates in the heart. 181 The lover 
repeats this kind of dhikr frequently and finds it pleasant. 
The second dhikr , the dhikr of the elite ( al-khawass ), is of 
the heart; the lover imagines the reality of the beloved in his 
heart. Al-Dabbagh calls this dhikr the conversation of the 
spirit (munajat al-ruh). ]H1 One should not move his tongue 
when mentioning God in the heart, for the tongue, even if 
it expresses inner meaning, enjoins separation. He seems to 
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mean by ‘separation’ the state in which two separate 
devices utter God’s name. The most exalted dhikr , which 
pertains to the elite of the elite ( khdssat al-khassa ), denotes 
the absence of the rememberer (dhakir) in the remembered 
(madhkur) to such an extent that full identification of the 
two exists. Actually, al-Dabbagh speaks of a station in 
which the mystic loses his self-awareness and becomes 
united with the object of his love. 183 


9. The relations between the states 

We have seen that al-Dabbagh introduces several stations 
and states which are involved in love (qabd wa-hast , 
muraqaba , hayba , ghayra , and dhikr) and which are 
not mentioned by al-Ghazali. The relations between 
these stations themselves and between the stations and 
the lover’s ultimate goal are the theme of the next 
discussion. 

The first point emphasized by al-Dabbagh is the dynamic 
process of wandering on the Path. The wayfarer must not 
stop in his ascent toward his beloved. Whenever he sees a 
quality of his beloved and adheres to it without trying to 
attain other qualities, this interruption prevents him from 
attaining a higher position. Each exalted state obtained by 
the lover paves the way to attaining another, more perfect 
state. The lover does not cease his wandering until he 
reaches the station of bewilderment ( dahash ). 184 This is a 
station in which the lover's soul separates from the material 
world and becomes divine. The soul now only aspires to 
ascend in the ranks of love and to reject all things except 
the beloved. Al-Dabbagh also calls this station the station 
of freedom ( hurriyya ). Following the traditional Sufic 
interpretation of freedom, 185 he states that a free person 
is whoever is not enslaved by material beings and their 
accidents, but only by God, his beloved. Like al-Ghazali 
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who deals with many issues in relative terms, 1 S6 so al- 
Dabbagh says that the lover is free in relation to the beings 
in the world, but he is a slave in relation to the beloved, that 
is, because the lover who is a slave absolutely needs others 
( al-faqir mutlaqan ), whereas the beloved absolutely does 
not need anything (al-ghaniyy mutlaqan ). 18 ~ 

When the lover attains contemplation of his beloved or 
perfect union (‘ayn al-jam ‘), 188 most of the states and 
stations disappear because for example, shawq , ‘the 
movement of the heart to attain its object of desire,’ is 
needed no more when the beloved is present before the 
lover. Hence, if such a station still exists, when the goal has 
already been attained, it becomes a veil. 189 

When the lover is free from material accidents, a position 
al-Dabbagh calls tajrid (lit. removal) or in a passive sense 
tajarrud , the form of love overcomes him and purify him of 
accidental stains (shawaib ‘aradiyya ). Al-Dabbagh regards 
purification of the soul as a process which contains several 
stages whose peak is perfect purification in which the 
lover’s essence becomes a luminous mirror ready to receive 
beautiful forms from its beloved. The lover takes pleasure 
in looking at all the beautiful forms, for he regards them as 
one owing to their single origin, even if they are many in 
their external appearance. Actually, as the mystical poet of 
love, a contemporary of al-Dabbagh, Jalal al-Din al-Rumi 
(d. 672/1273) says: ‘I have become a mirror for Thy Image 
alone,’ 190 there exists a kind of union between the lover 
and the beloved, which is understood as a rational union 
not as an ontological one (al-ittihad amr 'aqli fi'l-dhihn la 
fVl-kharij ). 191 In other words, the lover thinks that his 
essence is identical to his beloved's essence. 192 Al-Dabbagh 
makes a distinction between the state of union (halat 
al-jam ‘) in which the mystic passes away from his soul, 
hence, from the whole world, because his soul is the 
nearest thing to him, and the state of separation (halat 
al-tafriqa) in which the mystic looks at his soul, meaning 
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that the soul is separated from its beloved. Whoever attains 
the first station sees his beloved in everything and hears 
his speaking from everything. Again, characterizing this 
station as rational, our author states that ‘the lover thinks 
that he sees his beloved in each tiny particle whether 
manifest or hidden.’ 19 * To illustrate the lover who is in a 
state of unawareness of himself in the presence of his 
beloved, al-Dabbagh brings an example taken from 
profane love. A person passionately loved his slave girl. 
When she was ill, he prepared a pot of soup for her. Stirring 
the soup with a spoon, he heard her crying which caused 
him to be puzzled and unaware of himself. As a result, the 
spoon fell from his hand and he continued to stir the hot 
soup with his hand till his fingers were cut off. Another 
example is taken from Qur'an 12.31 which tells us that 
Egyptian women cut their hands when they saw the beauty 
of Joseph. 194 

It is worth noting that those who are firmly rooted in 
their states (ahl al-tamkin fi'l-ahwal) V)S are not influenced 
by such sudden circumstances which have an effect only on 
those who are not accustomed to the presence of their 
beloved. The gnostics (al-'drifun) contemplate their 
beloved continuously in all essences and in all existents. 
Actually, they see only God. 196 Concerning nearness to 
God, the prophets are placed on the highest rank. They 
are the people of continuing presence (ahl al-hudur 'ala 
al-dawam) which means that God is always present in 
them. Below them stand the saints ( awliya ') who rarely 
attain the state of God's presence. They can reach the 
continuing contemplation of God only after separation 
from their bodies, either through death, or, when alive, 
through absolutely freeing themselves from material 
bondage, a state which scarcely takes place. The lowest 
rank is the common wayfarers who find in seeing external 
beautiful things that which makes them remember their 
beloved and long for the beauty existing in the beautiful 
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essences, these being the expression of the universal beauty. 
Such lovers need the external world in order to perceive 
their beloved. 197 However, seeing external things of the 
beloved or in the beloved, in case of divine love, is only a 
condition to attaining the state of affinity between the lover 
and the beloved. Contrary to the state of the third group 
(the commoners), true love consists in ‘looking with the eye 
of love which sees only perfection.’ Modern scholars would 
call this kind of perception ‘idealization. ,, '' s When a man 
loves a woman, or vice versa, the lover may ascribe to the 
beloved beauty which another person does not see, or may 
ignore ugliness which another person does see. Al-Dabbagh 
tells us about a man who passionately loved a slave girl and 
did not heed that she lost one of her eyes. When, after a 
long time, he took notice of this, she told him that his love 
disappeared and therefore he now saw her defect. 199 The 
process of love begins with perceiving external signs, but 
reaches its highest point when the lover passes away from 
seeing external signs which turn out to be a veil obscuring 
the perception of the inner beauty. However, as we have 
seen, al-Dabbagh notes that God is revealed to some 
gnostics in everything, so that for them external things do 
not constitute a veil. 200 

The effect of the lights of revelation are so strong, in 
al-Dabbagh’s view, that they can erase the impressions of 
essences or the essences themselves. As spirituality becomes 
stronger because of these lights, the body becomes weaker 
and life is shortened under their influence. For this reason, 
God brought the Prophet back from being overcome by 
revelation to the lowest world for the purpose of benefiting 
his community, for calling people to the truth enjoins 
sociability which cannot be carried out when the Prophet is 
diverted from material essences. God gives Prophets and 
distinguished scholars the capability of governing their 
states ( al-tamkin fi’l-ahwal) and stations, so that they 
can ascend to the highest rank and from the heights 
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immediately descend to the lowest rank, or vice versa. 
This enables them to contact people whenever they 
wish to. 201 


10. Summary 

On the one hand al-Dabbagh’s theory of divine love is 
clearly marked by Ghazalian influence, while on the 
other it has some features which differ significantly from 
al-Ghazali’s theory. Generally, al-Dabbagh's theory is 
more elaborate, albeit sometimes repetitious and not 
always focused; but al-Dabbagh does provide us with 
detailed explanations concerning some issues - such as 
the connection between attraction to beauty and love, the 
classification of love and lovers, and the categories of 
human souls - which are lacking in al-Ghazali. He deviates 
from al-Ghazali on some crucial points. Though agreeing 
with al-Ghazali that knowledge brings about love, he adds 
that love also brings about knowledge. Moreover, just as 
the removal of the attraction to bodily matters causes a 
man to love, love itself removes the thinking of the soul on 
material things. Whereas al-Ghazali adopts the extro- 
vertive approach to mysticism, by which man’s awareness 
of the unity of existence derives from observation of the 
external phenomena of the world, al-Dabbagh advocates 
both the extrovertive and the introvertive approaches, 
stating that the latter teaches man to know this unity 
through inquiry into his soul. Neoplatonic emanationism 
plays a great role in al-Dabbagh and enables him to show 
that love is a mutual outcome of both the structure of man’s 
soul and the light of the universal beauty which derives 
from God. Love appears in al-Dabbagh as a unity of man’s 
soul with the divine beauty; the divine beauty becomes 
a part of the human soul. Thus, attraction to beauty in 
al-Dabbagh is caused not only by the pleasure a man feels 
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when looking at beautiful things, but also due to a divine 
element which exists in his soul. Whereas al-Ghazali 
emphasizes man’s endeavors, even in the world to come, to 
attain knowledge and hence love, al-Dabbagh emphasizes 
the influence of the divine world on the creation of love for 
God in man. He states that the highest degree of love for 
God is obtained only by God’s help. However, both writers 
agree on several points: 1. Material things prevent the 
human being from true perception and hence from 
pleasure, love, and happiness; 2. Knowledge in this world 
and knowledge in the afterworld are connected; 3. True 
beauty applies to God alone, hence He is the loftiest object 
of love; 4. Attaining happiness means the love for God; 
5. Union with God, which equals love for Him, is neither 
sensual nor emotional but rational, hence, union is not to 
be understood in ontological terms; 6. The love for God is 
an endless process; 7. An ambivalent relation toward the 
world - both despise materiality, but the phenomena of 
the world serve al-Ghazali as proof of God’s greatness 
and other attributes, which cause man to love God, while 
al-Dabbagh regards the beautiful things of the world as a 
basis for attaining the idea of beauty and hence love; and 
finally 8. Both theories are religiously Islamic, although 
they contain Platonic and Neoplatonic elements (in 
al-Dabbagh the Neoplatonic influence is more salient), 
because the latter are interwoven into the framework of 
Muslim beliefs and dogmas. 
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II AL-GHAZAl!’S theory of divine love 

1 The full name of the book is: ‘The Book of Love, Longing, 
Intimacy and Contentment’ ( Kitab al-mahabba wa'l-shawq 
wa'l-uns wa'l-ri(ja). It constitutes the sixth book of the 
fourth volume of Ilpyd'. 

2 In the Ilpyd' itself this subject appears in the second volume 
in a book entitled 'Book of the Manners of Friendship 
and Love ’ (Kitab addb al-ulfa wa'l-$uhba). Both Kitab 
al-arba'in fi u$ul al-din, an Arabic summary of the ihya, and 
Kimiyd al-sa‘dda, a Persian summary of the Ihya, contain 
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from what he says in Kitab al-mahabba. (Cf. The Alchemy 
of Happiness, trans. from the Hindustani by C. Field, 
London 1983, pp. 105-122.) Other Ghazalian treatises 
which deal with this subject matter in a fragmentary way or 
with related matters will be mentioned in the course of our 
presentation. 

3 See, for example, Smith, Rdbi'a, p. 113. 

4 As we have shown, al-Ghazali’s arrangement of the stations 
is different from that of Abu Talib al-Makki who places 
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above Introduction, p. 16. 

6 Ihya', vol. IV, p. 294. 

7 Cf. the Jewish stand. Introduction p. 5f. 

8 In the light of his very short polemic against the deniers 
of love, it seems that he ascribes little importance to their 
views. 
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apprehension.' Al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb, part 4, p. 206, 
11. 24ff. Possibly, al-Ghazali’s Kitab al-mahabba' served as 
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al-Farid (d. 632/1234) makes a distinction between knowl¬ 
edge which precedes love and knowledge which follows love. 
The former is more perfect than the latter, for it deals with 
the absolute entity. Muframmad Mu$pafa Hilmi, Ibn al-Farii 
wa'l-hubb al-ilahi, Cairo 1945, p. 177. 

15 Introduction p. 2If. 

16 Ihya', ibid., p. 296, 1. 20. Ibid., vol. II, p. 280. Cf. 
Maimonides, The Guide, ed. Joel, p. 462, 11. 16-17. For the 
term 'ishq see Introduction p. 17ff. 
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eighth book of the second volume of the Ihya' entitled ‘The 
Book of the Manners of Listening to Music and the States 
which Follow It' ( Kitab adab al-sama wa'l-wajd). Wajd in 
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English by D. B. Macdonald in the journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1901), pp. 195-252, 705-48, (1902), 
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and singing, being a translation of a book of the Ihya' 

‘ulum ad-din of al-Ghazali with analysis, annotation and 
appendices’). 

Al-Ghazali discusses the question of whether it is 
permissible to listen to music or not. Taking into account 
textual and rational considerations he draws the conclusion 
that listening to music and singing is permissible. As for 
the rational argument, it is built on an analogy to the 
pleasure taken by the other senses; just as it is allowable to 
take pleasure from seeing beautiful things, so it is 
regarding hearing beautiful sounds. Besides, God’s 
creation supplies us with pleasant sounds, such as the 
birds’ singing, which are not forbidden to hear. Musical 
instruments, like flutes, are imitations of the sounds 
created by God, hence listening to them is permissible. The 
Qur’an teaches that ‘The most disgusting voice is the 
ass’s’ (31.19), meaning that it praises the beautiful voices. 
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it leads to violation of God’s laws and to corruption, for 
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Ihya*, vol. II, pp. 270—280. 
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terminology is imprecise. Ihya', vol. IV, p. 307,1. 29-p. 308, 

1. 2. Idem , Mishkat , pp. 122, 152. Hillenbrand, ‘Some 
Aspects,’ p. 262. 

19 Ihya\ vol. IV, p. 296f. ‘The heart is the knower of God* Ibid., 

vol. Ill, p. 2. Idem , The Incoherence , p. 214, 1. 11-p. 215, I 

1. 2. Cf. al-Razi, al-Mabahith al-mashriqiyya , vol. II, 

pp. 441-443. I 

20 The notion that the first inclination of the animal is to 
preserve itself is Stoic. Cicero, De finibus bonorum et 
malorum , III, 16. Van Den Bergh, The Incoherence , vol. II, 
p. 89, 1. 3 from the bottom. 
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parts, but in relation to humanity he is one. Ihya', ibid., 
p. 246. 

22 For the meaning of sunna as a rule see Abrahamov, 
‘Causality’, p. 93f. The notion that every entity desires its 
perfection is expressed by Ibn Sina. Sec above p. 22. 
Morewedge, ‘Emanationism,’ part 2, p. 11. For Ibn Sina’s 
influence on al-Ghazali see my ‘Ibn Sina’s Influence on 
al-Ghazali’s Non-philosophical works,’ Abr-Nahrain 29 
(1991), pp. 1-17. 

23 Van Den Bergh, ‘The ‘Love of God,’ p. 311. 

24 Ihya\ ibid., p. 297. Van Den Bergh (ibid., pp. 308-311) 
traces back the notions appearing in this section of 
al-Ghazali’s work to Stoic and Platonic sources. Diotima, 
Socrates’ interlocutor in the Symposium, says: ‘Marvel not 
then at the love which all men have of their offspring; for 
that universal love and interest is for the sake of 
immortality.’ Symposium, 208. Jowett’s trans., vol. I, p. 578, 
I. 4 from the bottom. 

25 Cf. Van Den Bergh, ibid., p. 311. It worth noting that, in 
al-Ghazali’s view, love caused by ihsdn characterizes the 
commoners (al-'amma), while love caused by the beloved’s 
essence (beauty and other qualities) characterizes the elite. 
Ihya', vol. IV, p. 338, II. 21-26. The reason for this is very 
probably the fact that the knowledge of the beloved’s essence 
and qualities requires intellectual capacity which the masses 
lack. According to Miskawaih, pleasure, gain, and good are 
causes of love, Vahdhib al-akhlaq, Cairo 1959, p. 139. 
Walzer, ‘Aspects,’ p. 613. 

26 Ihya', ibid., p. 298, II. 15-25. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi proves 
how pleasure cannot be explained through causes (ghayr 
mu'allal). If a man were asked for what purpose he earns 
money, he would answer: to eat and drink. He would further 
say that eating and drinking serve the goal of gaining pleas¬ 
ure and rejecting pain. But there is no reason to explain why 
a man seeks for pleasure and hates pain. If each thing were 
sought for the purpose of another, there would be either an 
endless chain of causes and effects or a vicious circle, both of 
which are absurd. Therefore pleasure is sought for by virtue 
of itself. Mafatih al-gbayb to Qur’an 2.165, vol. II, part 4, 

p. 206. 

27 Van Den Bergh, ‘The Love of God,’ p. 312. 
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28 Like Miskawaih, al-Ghazali uses jamal as well as husn to 
designate beauty. Hillenbrand, ‘Some Aspects,’ p. 262, n. 43. 
Although, as Hillenbrand writes, Al-Ghazali has no ‘fully- 
fledged aesthetic theory,’ it is important for the present study 
to set forth his basic statements concerning beauty. The 
following is based on her article (pp. 251-3) which derives 
its materials mainly from al-Ghazali’s Kimiya' al-saada. For 
al-Ghazali, the human being’s beauty serves as a key for 
the knowledge of God’s greatness. Man is a microcosm, a 
model of the whole creation which was built according to 
a wonderful design. Notwithstanding, beauty can deviate 
man from the right way, for example, if one marries a 
beautiful but unchast woman. In Ihya (vol. II, p. 37), 
al-Ghazali counts three basic qualities of a good woman. 
Physical beauty stands in the third place after chastity and 
good character. Just as one can learn of God’s wisdom 
through observing man’s body, so with regard to the 
wonderful design of the macrocosm which tells us about 
God’s wisdom and greatness. In the discussion which 
follows, al-Ghazali deals with abstract beauty and its func¬ 
tion in the divine love. 

The Qur’an does not refer to God as beautiful. This 
appellation occurs in a tradition which states that ‘God is 
beautiful who loves beauty’ (inna allah jamil yuhibbu 
al-jamal). Gimaret, Les noms divins en Islam - exegese 
lexicographique et theologique , Paris 1988, p. 215. 
Al-Ghazali connects God’s beauty to His greatness stating 
that ‘when the attributes of greatness are referred to the 
faculty which perceives them (al-ba$ira al-mudrika ), they are 
called beauty, and whoever is described by them is called 
beautiful.’ Originally, the name beautiful refers to the 
external form ($ura zahira) which is perceived by sight, for 
external form fits sight. Then ‘beautiful’ applies to internal 
form ($ura bd(ina) which is perceived by insight 
(bafira). When the internal form is perfect, it is beautiful in 
relation to the insight which perceives it. One has greater 
pleasure in perceiving internal forms than in perceiving 
external ones. Since God is the source of all beauty and 
perfection in the world, He is the true and absolute beautiful 
(al-jamil al-haqq al-mu(laq). Hence whoever perceives God, 
takes the greatest pleasure. Al-Ghazali, al-Maq$ad al-asna ft 
sharh ma'am asmd' allah al-husna , ed. F. A. Shehadi, Beirut 
1971, p. 126f. 


29 Van Den Bergh, ‘The Love for God,’ p. 312f. 

30 For al-Dabbagh’s opinion on the basic virtues see below 
p. 10. 

31 Ihya', vol. IV, pp. 298-300. 

32 Bell, Love Theory , p. 109. The translation is taken from A. 
J. Arberry’s English version of Ibn Hazm’s Tawq al-hamama , 
London 1953, p. 27. Cf. Giffen, p. 55. Al-Daylami, Kitab 
‘atf, p. 105. 

33 Ihya', vol. II ( Kitab adab al-$uhba ), p. 161. 

34 Plato, Symposium , 189-193. See above p. 1. 

35 Jowett’s trans., vol. I, p. 62. 

36 Ihya', vol. II, p. 162. It is worth noting that some theologians 
deny the possibility of affinity between God and man. In the 
light of their position, one can explain the fact that some 
$ufis, like al-Qushayri and Abu Talib al-Makki, do not 
mention affinity as a cause of man’s love for God, and 
Hujwiri regards it as a cause of physical love. Bell, Love 
Theory , p. 110. 

37 Rasail ikhwan al-$afa\ vol. Ill, p. 275. See above p. 18 and 
below p. 114. 

38 Ihya', vol. IV, p. 300. 

39 This reminds one of Ibn Sina’s notion that whatever is 
necessarily existent by virtue of another (wdjib al-wujud 
bi-ghayrihi), is possibly existent by virtue of itself (mumkin 
al-wujud bi-dhatihi). Kitab al-najdt , p. 262. 

40 Ihya', vol. IV, p. 301,11. 15-16. 

41 Ibid., 11.17-19. 

42 Ibid., p. 254. 

43 Ibid., p. 302,11. 2-20. 

44 Van Den Bergh, ‘The Love of God,’ p. 315. Ibn Sina defines 
generosity as giving not for the sake of reward. Al-Shifd', 
Ilahiyydt, VI, 5, p. 296. 

45 Abrahamov, ‘Causality,’ p. 89. 

46 It is worth noting that according to Aristotle there is no 
connection between God and evil, for God is an eternal 
being. Metaphysics, VII-IX. Eran, pp. 236-238. Cf. al- 
Ghazali, Tahafut , p. 94. 

47 de natura deorum , II, 121, and 120-138. 

48 de finibus bonorum et malorum , III, 18. 

49 Ihya', vol. IV, p. 303,1. 20-p. 304,1. 1. 

50 Ibid., p. 304,11. 9-19. 

51 Ibid., p. 304,1. 20-p. 305,1. 9. 

52 Cf. Hillenbrand, ‘Some Aspects,’ p. 262. 
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53 Ihyd\ p. 305,1. 20-p. 306,1. 12. 

54 As we shall see below, it is not accidental that knowledge 
occupies the first place in the list of God’s attributes which 
man has to imitate. 

55 Cf. Maimonides, The Guide , p. 471. Pines’ trans., vol. II, 
p. 638. 

56 Al-Ghazali refers to a statement attributed to the Prophet: 
‘Imitate God’s virtues.’ 

57 For a discussion of this tradition in the context of anthropo¬ 
morphism see W. M. Watt, ‘Created in His Image,' 
Glasgow University Oriental Society 18 (1959-60), 
pp. 38-49. 

58 Zaehner’s translation in Hindu and Muslim Mysticism, 
p. 148. In his Mizdn al-'amal (p. 400) the tradition of the 
supererogatory works serves al-Ghazali to show that 
the wayfarer should not be satisfied with only carrying out 
the precepts, but he should carry out supererogatory acts 
in order to deviate from the seduction of this world. Like 
al-Ghazali, al-Shaydhala expresses the idea that love means 
the replacement of the lover’s attributes by the Beloved’s and 
connects it with this tradition. However, unlike al-Ghazali, 
he explains the citation of this tradition in the present 
context. It is not real replacement, for eternal attributes 
cannot inhere in created beings, therefore it means that man 
carries out his works in compliance with God’s will and 
satisfaction. In other words, God’s attributes serve man as 
criteria for action. Shaydhalal, fol. 100b. 

59 Ihyd\ vol. IV, p. 306,1. 23-p. 307,1. 9. 

60 In a commentary on the Timaeus , Chalcidius (the fourth 
century) states that ‘knowledge is common to us with 
Divinty, and we are said to be children of God.’ Quoted by 
Altmann in ‘The Delphic Maxim,' p. 6. 

61 For the various interpretations of this dictum in Islamic 
and Jewish philosophy see Altmann, ‘The Delphic Maxim,’ 
pp. 1-40. 

62 Cf. ibid., pp. 8-11. Contrary to Altmann, I have hesitated 
to include in my discussion books which are ascribed to 
al-Ghazali, such as al-matfnun al-saghir and al-madnun 
al-kabir , but suspected by modern scholars of being 
inauthentic. Cf. M. Bouyges, Essai de Chronologie des 
Oeuvres de al-Ghazali , ed. M. Allard, Beirut 1959, pp. 51-5. 
However, concerning the Mishkat , I tend to agree with the 
view of Abu al-‘Ala Afifi who accepts its genuineness in the 
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introduction to his edition of the book (Cairo 1964) against 
the view of W. M. Watt who rejects the authenticity of the 
last section of the Mishkat (the Veils section). ‘A Forgery in 
al-Ghazali’s Mishkat?’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1949), pp. 5-22. 

63 Altmann (‘The Delphic Maxim,’ p. Ilf) suggests such 
possibilities. 

64 lhyd\ vol. IV, p. 307,11. 12-20. 

65 ‘An explanation that the highest and the most important 
pleasure is the knowledge of God and the looking at His 
splendid face and that it is inconceivable that one should 
(not) prefer another pleasure to it unless one is deprived of 
this pleasure.’ Ibid ., p. 307, 11. 21-22. The word ‘not’ must 
be redundant. 

66 Al-Ghazali’s reason for this appellation is Qur'an 39.22 
which reads: ‘Is he whose breast God has expanded unto 
Islam, so he walks in a light from his Lord?’ (trans. Arberry) 
In Mishkat (pp. 122ff), al-Ghazali explains why it is more 
appropriate to call the intellect light than to call the eye, 
meaning the faculty of sight, light. 

67 See n. 18 above. 

68 Morewedge, ‘Emanationism,’ part II, p. 7. 

69 See above p. 44. 

70 lhyd\ vol. IV, p. 308. 

71 Ibid., p. 311. 

72 Ibid., p. 310,1. 8. 

73 Ibid., p. 31 Of. Among these statements appears the famous 
poem of Rabi‘a: 

I have loved Thee with two loves, a selfish love 
and a love that is worthy (of Thee), 

As for the love which is selfish, I occupy myself 
therein with remembrance of Thee to the 
exclusion of all others, 

As for that which is worthy of Thee, therein Thou 
raisest the veil that I may see Thee. 

Yet is there no praise to me in this or that, 

But the praise is to Thee, whether in that or this. 

Trans, by M. Smith in her Rabi'a , p. 126. Cf. al-Makki, Qut 
al-qulub, vol. Ill, p. 84. Ernst, ‘The Stages of Love,’ p. 439. 

74 Ihya\ vol. IV, p. 309. Plato, Phaedrus, 250. Cf. Netton, 
Muslim Neoplatonists, p. 16. 
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75 See, for example, Tafsir Ibn Kathir (Beirut 1970) to 
Qur’an 10.26 (vol. Ill, p. 497f) and 75.22-23 (vol. VII, 
p. 171). 

76 A. K. Tuft, The Origins and Development of the Contro¬ 
versy Over 'Ru'ya' in Medieval Islam and its Relation to 
Contemporary Visual Theory , unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of California 1979, University Microfilms 
International, Ann Arbor 1982. 

77 The most famous verses of these are Qur’an 75.22-23: ‘On 
that day faces will be luminous looking at their Lord.’ 

78 B. Abrahamov, ‘The Bi-ld kayfa Doctrine and its Foun¬ 
dations in Islamic Theology,’ Arabica 42,3 (1995), 
pp. 365-379. 

79 Ibn Abi al-Izz, Sharh al-‘aqida al-(ahawiyya, ed. Abdallah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turki and Shu‘ayb al-Arnauf, Beirut 
1991, vol. I, p. 207. 

80 B. Abrahamov, Anthropomorphism & Interpretation of the 
Qur'an in the Theology of al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim , Kitab 
al-Mustarshid , Leiden 1996, p. 15f. 

81 Cf. Plato, Phaedo , 66f. Jowett’s trans., vol. II, p. 205f: ‘It has 
been proved to us by experience that if we would have pure 
knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body - the 
soul in herself must behold things in themselves: and then we 
shall attain the wisdom which we desire, and of which 
we say that we are lovers; not while we live, but after death 
... In this present life, I reckon that we make the nearest 
approach to knowledge when we have the least possible 
intercourse or communion with the body . . .’ Thus 
according to Plato, in this world one can only come close to 
knowledge, but pure knowledge can be attained only after 
death. 

82 Ibya', vol. IV, p. 312f. 

83 Literally mushahada means seeing, but in our context it can 
be rendered as intellectual seeing or contemplation. The 
connection between knowing God and seeing Him was 
already expressed by Isaac of Nineveh, a Christian mystic 
of the seventh century A.D. in the following statement: 
‘You see God as soon as you know Him.' Smith, Studies, 
p. 211. 

84 Ibid., p. 313, 11. 10-12. Abrahamov, ‘al-Ghazali’s Supreme 
Way,’ p. 156. According to al-Ghazali, man’s knowledge is 
not erased when he dies. Ibid., n. 69. Ihya', vol. Ill, p. 22. 
Mishkat, 127f. It is worth noting that the connection 
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between love for God and knowledge or gnosis appears in 
the teachings of early $ufis. Abu Hamid Ahmad ibn 
Hadrawaih (240/854) says that ‘the reality of love is to know 
God in the heart’ (haqiqat al-mahabba al-ma‘rifa lahu 
bi'l-qalb). Shaydhala, fol. 89a. In al-Sulami ( Tabaqat, 
p. 105) an inverse formula of this statement is introduced: 
‘The reality of knowledge is to love God in the heart.’ 

85 The difference between a prophet and a saint is a difference 
of function. A prophet is an individual to whom the real 
meanings of things are revealed (kushifa bi-haqaiq al-umur) 
and who deals with the improvement of mankind, while a 
saint shares with the prophet the first characteristic but lacks 
the second. Ihya', ibid., p. 25,1.30—p. 26,1. 1. 

86 For the notion that man’s heart or soul is like a mirror see 
H. Corbin, History of Isla?nic Philosophy, tr. from the 
French by L. Sherrad, London 1993, p. 260. Idem, Avicenna 
and the Visionary Recital, tr. from the French by W. R. 
Trask, Dallas 1980, pp. 152f, 239f. Ibn Sina regards the 
rational soul as a polished mirror in which the forms of 
things are imprinted. Risala fi'l-kalam 'ala al-nafs al-naf\qa, 
ed. Ahmad Fu’ad al-Ahwani, Majallat al-kitab, 1952, p. 421. 
Cf. Ibn Tufayl (d. 581/1185), Hayy ibn Yaqzan, ed. 
N. Nader, Beirut 1963, p. 30. The origin of this image is 
most probably ancient Hellenism. H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies 
in al-Ghazali, Jerusalem 1970, p. 313. For knowledge as 
light see F. Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, Leiden 1970, 
ch. VI, pp. 155-93. In Greek and Islamic philosophical texts 
the Active Intellect is sometimes compared to light and 
sometimes to the sun. Al-Farabi on the Perfect State. Abu 
Na$r al-Farabi's Mabadi' Ara Ahl al-madina al-Fa^Ha, ed., 
tr., and comm. R. Walzer, Oxford 1985, p. 403. (henceforth: 
Al-Farabi, Walzer) Netton, Allah Transcendent, p. 176f. 
This note was taken from my ‘Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s Philo¬ 
sophical Justification of Visiting Tombs,' Al-Masaq - 
Islam and the Medieval Mediterranean 11 (1999), p. 119, 
n. 31. 

87 For this term in al-Ghazali see, for example, R. M. Frank, 
‘Al-Ghazali on Taqlid. Scholars, Theologians, and Philos¬ 
ophers,’ Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen 
Wissenschaften, ed. F. Sezgin 7 (1991/2), pp. 207-252. 

88 Ihya', vol. Ill, 13f. 

89 I do not know why al-Ghazali points out that in sleep man 
can know only future events (in p. 21, 1. 26 ibid., he also 
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mentions past events) and why he does not mention the 
content of revelation in man’s other states. 

90 Cf. Maimonides, The Guide , Introduction, (p. 3, 1. 27). 
Pines’ trans., vol. I, p. 7. According to Pines, the simile 
of lightning flashes for truth originates in Ibn Sina’s Kitdb 
al-isharat wa'l-tanbihdt (ed. J. Forget, Leiden 1892, p. 202f). 
‘The Limitations of Human Knowledge According to Al- 
Farabi, ibn Bajja, and Maimonides,’ Studies in Medieval 
Jewish History and Literature , ed. I. Twersky, Cambridge 
Mass, and London 1979, p. 89. 

91 By the cause of knowledge al-Ghazali probably means that 
knowledge is created on the Preserved Tablet and hence the 
cause of its existence is God. 

92 lhyd\ vol. Ill, p. 18f. 

93 lbid.,p. 19f. 

94 Abdel-Kader, Al-Junayd, p. 84. Al-Sarraj, Kitdb al-luma', 
p. 426. 

95 These motives are called wasawis (sing, waswas 
literally ‘whisper’), and the Devil (al-shay(an) is responsible 
for their introduction into man’s heart. Ihya’, vol. Ill, 
p. 27, 1. 4. The origin of the term is Qur’an 114., 7.20, 
20 . 120 . 

96 wa-and aytjan rubbarnd intahat bi al-riyada wa'l-muwdzaba 
ilayhi. Ihya', ibid., p. 20, 1. 14. It seems to me that Hay hi 
refers to this false claim. 

97 La b'sa ba'da dhalika bi'l-inti%dr li-ma lam yankashif li-sa'ir 
al-'ulama fa-'asahu yankashifu ba'da dhalika bi'l- 
mujahada. Ibid., 1. 17. 

98 Ibid., pp. 23-26. 

99 For al-Suhrawardi’s view see Wahlbridge, The Science of 
Mystic Lights, pp. 35, 38. 

100 Ibid., p. 45. 

101 Six hundred years after al-Ghazali, the Swedish scientist, 
philosopher, and mystic Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) 
began his intellectual career as a scientist and then became 
a mystic. As Oliver Lodge writes in the introduction to 
Swedenborg’s The Divine Love and Wisdom (p. xii) ‘His 
scientific training in fact to some extent curbs, and controls 
his mysticism.’ However, Swedenborg has not planned this 
process. 

102 Ihyd\ vol. IV, p. 314,1. 22-p. 315,1. 1. 

103 Ibid., p. 315,11. 5-9. 

104 Ibid., p. 316,11. 21-23. 


105 See for example Qur’an 10.101: ‘Observe what is in the 
heavens and in the earth.’ 

106 Ihya', vol. IV, pp. 317-319. For the argument from design 
see H. A. Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the 
Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jewish Philos¬ 
ophy, New York and Oxford 1987, ch. 7. B. Abrahamov, 
Al-Qasim B. Ibrahim on the Proof of God's Existence - 
Kitdb al-Dalil al-Kabir, Leiden 1990, pp. 1-13. 

107 In compliance with Qur'an 56.88-92, they are called 
respectively those who go astray {(Jdlun), blameless people 
from the Companions of the Right ( ahl al-salama min 
a$hab al-yamin), and those who come near to God 
(al-muqarrabun). 

108 Ihya', vol. IV, (ch. 7 of Kitdb al-mahabba) p. 319f. 

109 ‘Paradoxicality is one of the common characteristics 
of all mysticism.’ Stace, The Teachings of the Mystics, 
p. 16. 

110 For an elaboration on this topic, see al-Ghazali’s Kitdb 
al-hikma fi makhltiqat alldh, in Majmu'at rasa'il al-imam 
al-Ghazali, Beirut 1996, pp. 7-46. 

111 Ihyd\ p. 320,1. 24-p. 321,1. 3. 

112 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 322,11. 16-22. 

113 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 322,11. 4-16. Cf. Mishkdt, p. 138f. 

114 In Rawdat al-(alibin (p. 120), a treatise which is attributed 
to al-Ghazali, but suspected as spurious (M. Bouyges, Essai 
de chronologie des oeuvres de al-Ghazali, edited and 
updated by M. Allard, Beirut 1959, p. 91, n. 1.) the author 
states: ‘Since everything except God exists and subsists 
by virtue of God, not by virtue of itself (tnawjud bi-allah 
wa-qd'im bihi la bi-nafsihi), its existence is metaphorical 
( majaz), and the existence of whoever subsists by virtue of 
itself and makes others subsist is real and true.’ 

115 Sometimes both terms are interchangeable. Schimmel, 
Mystical Dimensions, pp. 267, 368. 

116 Mysticism, p. 159. 

117 Mishkdt, pp. 137-9. 

118 Zaehner, Mysticism, p. 160. 

119 Mishkdt, p. 140f. 

120 Smith, Studies, p. 200. 

121 Ihya', vol. IV, p. 245f. Idem, al-Maq$ad al-asna, p. 58. 
Abrahamov, ‘Al-Ghazali’s Supreme Way,’ p. 158-160. 

122 Abdel-Kader, al-Junayd, pp. 55-57 of the Arabic text. The 
text was translated in pp. 176-178. 
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123 Stace, The Teachings of the Mystics, p. 15. 

124 Ihya', vol. IV, p. 246, I. 8. Abrahamov, ‘Al-Ghazali’s 
Supreme Way,’ p. 158. 

125 Ihya’, ibid., 11. 26-28. Abrahamov, ibid ., p. 159. 

126 Cf. Abarbanel (Leone Ebreo), Dialoghi D'Amore, trans. into 
Hebrew M. Dorman, Jerusalem 1983, the beginning of the 
first conversation. 

127 Ihya’, vol. IV, p. 322,1. 29-p. 323,1. 5. 

128 The reader should pay attention to al-Ghazali’s 
formulation. ‘What is called seeing’ means that it is a 
convention to call it seeing, but the real meaning is 
knowledge. 

129 The notion that man’s love for God never ends, for one 
cannot exhaust the riches of the infinite Being, was already 
expressed by Dhu al-Nun al-Mi§ri (d. 245/859) who states 
that ‘the end of love for whoever has no end is absurd’ 
(Shaydhalal, fol. 81b) and by the famous proponent of 
monism Abu Yazid al-Bispami (261/874). Zaehner, Hindu 
and Muslim Mysticism , p. 106. Zaehner advocates Indian 
influence on al-Bisfami’s monism, while Schimmel ( Mystical 
Dimensions , p. 47f.) prefers the Islamic experience of fana 
(annihilation) as his source. 

This notion was also expressed by al-Junayd who says that 
‘love for God is an excessive inclination without attainment' 
(al-malpahba ifrdf al-mayl bi-la nayl). Ritter, Das Meer der 
Seele, p. 512. 

On man’s unending love for God says al-Niffari 
(d. 354/965): ‘One thing is, and one thing will be, and one 
thing will not be. The first is my loving thee, the second is thy 
seeing Me, the third thy ever knowing Me with complete 
gnosis.’ The Mawdqif and Mukhafabat of Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdi ‘ L-Jabbar al-Niffari , ed. and trans. A. J. Arberry, 
London 1935, p. 139 of the translation. The notion that 
shawq is an endless process was also expressed by Ibn 
Taymiyya’s eminent disciple Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 
(d. 751/1350). Bell, Love Theory , p. 169. 

130 Ihya’, p. 323,1. 6-p. 324,1. 9. 

131 The person whose love for God is mixed with love for other 
things, enjoys pleasure in Paradise commensurate to the 
measure of his love for God. Here he uses the famous 
metaphor of love as drinking wine which also expresses the 
pleasure of Paradise. Whoever loves only God, drinks pure 
wine. Ibid., p. 334,11. 17-22. 
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132 See Qur’an 83.18-19. 

133 Cf. al-Qushayri, al-Risala, p. 148. 

134 Ihya’, ibid., p. 329,1. 28, p. 331,1. 9. 

135 See above p. 5f. 

136 Contrary to the Christian dogma of agape according to 
which God loves every human being, whether he is righteous 
or wicked, and hence every human being must behave like 
Him, in the Qur’an God hates evil people and infidels, and 
whoever loves Him must carry out His precepts. 

137 Al-Ghazali defines uns as the heart’s rejoicing caused by 
perceiving the presence of God. Ihya', vol. IV, p. 339, 
11. 19-29. Sometimes it is defined by $ufis as ‘intimacy.' 
Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, p. 132. 

138 Ihya', ibid., p. 337,11. 6-8. 

139 For a discussion of this dictum which advocates theodicy 
and the reactions of later scholars to this doctrine, see E. L. 
Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought - The Dispute over 
al-Ghazali’s 'Best of All Possible Worlds’, Princeton 1984. 

140 Cf. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, p. 45. 

141 lhyd\ ibid., p. 337,1. 11-p. 338,1. 12. 

142 Ibid., p. 338, 11. 13-18. Al-Saqafi is known for his dis¬ 
cussions of mystical love. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 
p. 53. 

143 Ihya', ibid., p. 340, I. 13: ‘His body is with people, but not 
his heart’ (mukhalif bi'l-badan munfarid bi'l-qalb). Cf. 
Maimonides, The Guide, p. 457. Pines' trans., vol. II, 

p. 621. 

144 Ihya’, ibid., p. 347, 1. 23. Flujwiri states (in his Kashf 
al-mahjub, p. 178): ‘From the standpoint of ethics, satis¬ 
faction is the acquiescence of one who knows that giving and 
withholding are in God's knowledge, and firmly believes that 
God sees him in all circumstances. There are four classes of 
quietists: 1. those who are satisfied with God’s gift ('a(’d) 
which is gnosis ( ma'rifa ); 2. those who are satisfied with 
happiness (ni'ma), which is this world; 3. those who are 
satisfied with affliction ( bald ’), which consists of diverse 
probations; and 4. those who are satisfied with being chosen 
(i$(ifa’), which is love (mahabba). 

145 Ibid., p. 347,1. 24-p. 348,1. 10, p. 350,11. 25-30. 

146 According to al-Ghazali's, God’s unity means the origination 
of all things in Him. Abrahamov, ‘Al-Ghazali's Supreme 
Way,’ p. 158. 

147 Ihya’, ibid., p. 352, 11. 12-14. 
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148 For the theory of kasb in al-Ashari’s writings see my ‘A 
Re-examination of al-Ashari’s Theory of kasb according to 
Kitab al-luma\' Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1989), 

pp. 210-221. 

149 That God loves Himself is not a new idea; it goes back to 
Greek philosophy and appears in the Sufic literature before 
al-Ghazali. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele , pp. 554-557. See 
above p. 38 

150 For this Kalam term see my ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Theory of 
Divine Assitance ( luff ),’ Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam 16 (1993), p. 48, n. 40. 

151 The notion that God’s love for man is an eternal favor, 
which causes man to love Him, is expressed by al-Shaydhala. 
Shaydhalal, fols. 19b, 21- 22a. See above p. 40. 

152 lhyd\ ibid., p. 329,11. 24-25. 

153 Cf. Walzer, ‘Aspects,’ pp. 609-611. 

154 Singer, The Nature of Love, p. 73. 

155 Bell, Love Theory, p. 150. 


Ill AL-DABBAGH’S THEORY OF DIVINE LOVE 

1 His full name is Abu Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad 
ibn ‘All ibn ‘Abdallah al-An$ari al-Maliki al-Qayrawani 
known as al-Dabbagh (d. 696/1296). He was a jurist, 
traditionist, and historian of al-Qayrawan and wrote a 
biographical book on its important personalities which is 
the source of Ma'alim al-iman fi ma'rifat ahl al-qayrawdn 
written by al-Qasim ibn ‘isa al-Naji (d. 837/1433). See 
Ritter’s introduction to his edition of Mashariq , p. 6 ( waw ). 
According to Kahhala {Mu jam di-mu'aliifin, Beirut 1993, 
vol. II, p. 117) he died in 689/1290 and his nickname is 
al-Dabbagh. In M. Talbi’s short article in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam (Leiden 1981, Supplement, 3-4, p. 172) the date of 
death is 699/1300, and the nickname is al-Dabbagh. 

2 Mashariq, p. 4,11. 7-9. 

3 Ibid., p. 5,1. 12-p. 6,1. 12. 

4 Ibid., p. 20, 1. 16. As a rule, in order to create a coherent 
presentation I have not followed the order of al-Dabbagh’s 
chapters in discussing his ideas, 

5 ‘The proof that love includes all stations and states is that 
a man does not love a beloved except after he knows the 
perfection of the essence ( karnal dhdt) of this beloved. Then 
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this knowledge (‘/7m) continues to be verified in him until 
it becomes profound knowledge (or gnosis). From this 
knowledge is derived desire and then longing for the beauty 
of this essence. The forbearance {$abr) of the difficulty of 
seeking the beloved follows from love, and in this circum¬ 
stance a fear ( khawf of being veiled from the beloved as well 
as hope ( raja’) to be near him arise in him. Also love causes 
contentment (rida) with the beloved’s will, abstinence ( zuhd) 
from other beings, belief in the beloved’s being unique in his 
attributes of perfection, and complete trust in him.’ 
Mashariq, p. 20,11. 2-9. 

6 Ibid., p. 19. Cf. Ernst, Ruzbihan Baqli: Mysticism, p. 143f. 
For Muhammad’s light and its functions in the world see, for 
example, U. Rubin, ‘Pre-existence and light - Aspects of the 
concept of Nur Muhammad,' Israel Oriental Studies 5 
(1975), pp. 62-119. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, index. 

7 For the impossibility of defining love see p. 147f, n. 159 
above. 

8 Mashariq, p. 20,1. 22, p. 21,1. 8. 

9 See p. 161, n. 109 above. 

10 Mashariq, p. 21, 1. 12-p. 22, 1. 2. For the structure of 
definition, see Maimonides, Introduction to Logic (Millot 
Ha-Higayon), trans. into Hebrew by Moses ibn Tibbon and 
ed. by Leon Roth, Jerusalem 1965, p. 71. 

11 Mashariq, p. 22,11. 3-4. 

12 Ibid., p. 22,1. 3, p. 23,1. 10. 

13 Ibid., p. 7, 11. 1-7. Hence, death brings about true and 
perfect perception of God and as a result true love. Cf. 
Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, p. 533. 

14 Ibid., p. 7,11. 7-9. See p. 64 above. 

15 Al-Dabbagh here refers to Galen’s theory of the blending of 
the four humors (blood, phlegm, black bile, yellow bile) 
which determines a man’s mental and emotional character¬ 
istics. For example, he whose temperament is dominated 
by yellow bile is characterized by anger. Galen, That the 
Faculties of the Soul Are Consequent upon the Temperament 
of the Body, ed. K. G. Kuhn, Leipzig 1821-33, vol. IV, 
pp. 767-821. Galen, Selected Works, translated with an 
Introduction and Notes by R N. Singer, Oxford 1997, 
pp. 150-176. D. Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian 
Tradition , Introduction to Reading Avicenna's Philosophical 
Works, Leiden 1988, p. 75f. However, our author begins his 
explanation with Galen’s natural theory but changes it into 
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religious theory by asserting that it is God who gives man 
his soul. In this case, God is said to act according to 
nature. 

16 Mash dr iq, p. 7,11. 12-17. 

17 Ibid., p. 8, 1. 11, p. 9, 1. 11. For al-Dabbagh's discussion of 
affinity see ch. 5 below. 

18 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions , p. 112. 

19 This term is based on Qur'an 89.27. Mashariq, p. 9, 11. 16, 
19. 

20 For the notion that imagination sometimes impairs intellec¬ 
tion, see F. Rahman, Avicenna's De Anima (Arabic Text), 
London 1959, p. 172. Eran, p. 217. 

21 The full Qur’anic expression is al-nafs al-ammara bi'l-siT 
(Qur'an 12.53). 

22 Qur'an 75.2. 

23 The §ufi is described as whoever walks (sdlik) on the path 
((ariqa) towards his God. In the path he walks from one 
station (maqam) to another. Schimmel, Mystical Dimen¬ 
sions, pp. 98ff. 

24 Mashariq, p.10. 

25 Ibid., p. 11,11.4-7. 

26 Ibid., p. 11,1. 7-p. 12,1.2. 

27 The view that love brings about knowledge is ascribed in 
Shaydhalal, fol. 121a, to Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn 
al-Fa<Jl al-Balkhi (d. 319/931). According to him, the result 
of the love for God is two kinds of knowledge: a. knowledge 
about God, meaning knowledge of His names and attributes; 
and b. knowledge from God that is His ordinances. 

28 By the term wahm al-Dabbagh does not mean the technical 
term ‘estimation’, the ‘faculty by which animals instinctively 
pursue certain things and avoid others,’ but imagination. 
H. A. Wolfson, ‘The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and 
Hebrew Philosophic Texts,’ Studies in the History of Philos¬ 
ophy and Religion, ed. I. Twersky and G. H. Williams, 
Cambridge Mass. 1973, p. 268. The article was first 
published in Harvard Theological Review 28 (1935), 
pp. 69-133. Cf. Ibn Sma, al-Najat, p. 202. 

29 See p. 54 above 

30 Does amr represents Philo’s logos as a second God is a much 
debated question. Altmann, ‘The Delphic Maxim,’ p. 12. 
Very probably the term reached al-Dabbagh from al-Ghazali 
who used it as equivalent of 'alam al-malakut. Lazarus- 
Yafeh, Studies, p. 504. The notion that individual human 
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souls proceed from the World-Soul originates in Plotinus. 
Copleston, A History of Philosophy, vol. I, part 2, p. 212. 

31 As we have seen (p. 57 above), these two verses serve 
al-Ghazali to prove the affinity between God and man. 

32 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya traces this statement back to the 
Jewish lore. Madarij, vol. Ill, p. 26. 

33 Elsewhere ( Mashariq, p. 112, 1. 20) he calls man’s soul ‘a 
copy of the whole existence' (nuskhat al-wujud al-kulli) 
through which man can prove God's existence. 

34 Mashariq, p. 12f. 

35 Ibid., p. 14,11. 5-9. 

36 While for Plotinus Nous is Beauty, (Copleston, A History 
of Philosophy, vol. I, part 2, p. 212), in al-Dabbagh and 
al-Ghazali, true beauty applies only to God. This is an 
example of islamized Plotinus. 

37 See p. 110 below 

38 For the internal senses, see Wolfson’s article mentioned in 
n. 28. 

39 The notion of the two mirrors appears also in al-Ghazali. See 
p. 64f above. 

40 Mashariq, p. 14,1. 12-p. 15,1. 1. 

41 By this fitness al-Dabbagh means the affinity between the 
secret posited in the soul, which attracts man to beauty, and 
the form. 

42 He may mean by the ‘perceiving soul' the rational faculty 
(al-quivwa al-na(iqa). 

43 Mashariq, p. 15,1. 2-p. 16,1. 3. 

44 Ibid., p. 16,11.4-13. 

45 Al-Farabi, Ard', p. 406f. 

46 Mashariq, pp. 16-18. 

47 One may consider a possible influence of al-Suhrawardi's 
Philosophy of Illumination ( hikmat al-ishraq) on al- 
Dabbagh. According to al-Suhrawardi, God is the Light of 
Lights from which a series of emanations derive. Walbridge, 
The Science of Mystic Lights, p. 60. For the function of light 
as metaphor in Rasail Ikhwan al-§afa, see p. 20 above. The 
notion that God is light goes back to Plato and Plotinus. 
Enneads, VI, 9.4. Abdel-Kader, Al-Junayd, p. 109. Since 
according to al-Dabbagh, the holy light expresses ('ibara 'an) 
the secret of existence, life, perfection, and beauty (in the 
following [p. 25,11. 20-21] he counts five elements which are 
bestowed: existence, life, knowledge, love, and beauty), and 
since the light verse is explained as a symbol, I understand 
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the holy light as a metaphor. Very probably he uses light as 
a metaphor because of the light’s diffusion. This explanation 
may apply to his predecessors' use of the term, although I am 
not sure that it applies to al-Suhrawardi. 

48 In philosophical language we would call these angels ‘the 
intellects.’ In the following the author calls them ‘the angels 
which are near God’ (al-mald'ika al-mukarrabun). And in 
p. 26,1.5, human beings, because of their being characterized 
by love, are also called mukarrabun. 

49 This process is reminiscent of intellection which takes place 
in the First Intellect which perceives both the One and its 
own essence (ya'qilu al-awwal wa-ya'qilu dhdtahu). I bn 
Sina, al-Najdt , p. 313. Walbridge, The Science of Mystic 
Lights , p. 116. 

50 Mashdriq , p. 23,1. 13, p. 24,1. 13. 

51 Only a few poems in al-Dabbagh’s treatise are translated or 
referred to, since most of them are not necessary to under¬ 
stand his thoughts. 

52 Mashdriq , p. 24,11. 14-17. 

53 Having been influenced by Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali employed the 
light verse as a parable which shows the different degrees of 
the rational soul. B. Abrahamov, ‘Ibn Sina’s Influence on 
al-Ghazali’s Non-philosophical Works,’ Abr Nahrain 29 
(1991), pp. 8-12. 

54 Arberry’s trans., p. 356f. 

55 Cf. Al-Ash‘ari, Maqdlat al-isldmiyyin wa-ikhtildf al-mu$allin, 
ed. H. Ritter, Wiesbaden 1963, p. 155. 

56 Mashdriq r, p. 24,1. 18-p. 25,1. 10. 

57 Al-Dabbagh fails to add life to the animals. 

58 Ibid., p.25,1. 19-p. 26,1. 10. 

59 See introduction p. 21. 

60 Mashdriq , p. 26,1. 15-p. 27,1. 8. 

61 Cf. Ibn al-Arabi, al-Futulpdt al-makkiyya , vol. II, p. 73, 
vol. IV, pp. 152, 194. 

62 Mashdriq, p. 28,11. 3-7. See above p. 64. 

63 See above p. 76f. 

64 Mashdriq, p. 28,11. 8-19. 

65 Ibid., p. 29, II. 3-12. 

66 See above p. 66f. 

67 Al-Dabbagh’s discussion of perfection, beauty, and pleasure 
can be regarded as the combination of the human and the 
emanative aspects of love. Therefore, I decided to place this 
discussion here. 


68 Mashdriq , p. 39,1. 5. 

69 See above p. 48f. 

70 See above p. 151 f, n. 17. 

71 See above p. 47f. Mashdriq , p. 40, II. 4-14. 

72 Aristotle speaks of three faculties of the soul ( De Anima , II), 
whereas Galen regards souls as divided into three types. Cf. 
Maimonides, Eight Chapters , ch. 1. 

Ibn Sina follows Aristotle. Al-Najdt , p. 197. Al-Dabbagh 
is not consistent in using the tripartite division, for at first he 
points out three kinds of souls, and then three faculties of 
man. Mashdriq , p. 40,11. 17, 23. 

73 Mashdriq , p. 41,11. 8-12. 

74 Ibid., p. 41,11. 13-14. 

75 These are Plato’s four cardinal virtues. Tffa stands 
for temperance in Plato. Laws , 631-2. Probably 
following Miskawaih (Walzer, ‘Aspects,’ p. 66) al-Dabbagh 
connects subordinate or minor virtues to each major 
virtue. 

76 Al-Dabbagh seems to hold the agreement of reason or 
philosophy with revelation when stating that the Law 
confirms (ayyada) the judgment of the intellect. Moreover, 
the balance of virtues is gained through the Law. The 
Law supplies man with practical ways to carry out 
good actions. It seems that the balance of virtues reflects 
Aristotle’s view of the virtue as a mean between two vices. 
Nicomachean Ethics , II, 6, 1107a. For the relation between 
reason and revelation in Islamic theology see my Islamic 
Theology - Traditionalism and Rationalism , Edinburgh 
1998. 

77 Mashdriq , p. 41,1. 13, p. 42,1. 7. 

78 See above p. 56. 

79 See above p. 34. 

80 Cf. Mishkdt , p. 130f. See n. 120 below. 

81 Mashdriq , p. 43, 11. 2-3. Here Al-Dabbagh gives the 
impression that light is an ontological essence, a notion 
which is reminiscent of al-Suhrawardi’s doctrine of lights. 
When al-Dabbagh states that light is the most manifest thing 
(azhar al-ashya ’ - Mashdriq , p. 43, 1. 3) he is very probably 
influenced by al-Suhrawardi’s statement: ‘If there is anything 
in existence that does not need to be made known, it is the 
manifest. Since there is nothing more manifest than 
light, there is nothing less in need of being made known.’ 
Walbridge, The Science of Mystic Lights , p. 44. However, as 
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we have seen (n. 47 above) in al-Dabbagh, light serves as a 
metaphor for the secret of existence. In that he seems to me 
different from al-Suhrawardi. 

82 This is a part of the Tradition of the Supererogatory Works 
( hadith al-nawafil) mentioned by al-Ghazali in the context 

t of the special affinity between God and man. See p. 57 
above. 

83 Ibid., p. 43, 11. 9-20. Cf. Plotinus, Enneads, I, 6.9. This is 
also the view of the Neoplatonic philosopher Proclus (d. 484 
A.D.). Copleston, A History of Philosophy , vol. I, part 2, 
p. 224. Al-Dabbagh regards God’s infinite attributes as 
deriving from three cardinal attributes: the attribute of 
beauty (jamdl - subdivisions: benefaction, compassion and 
so on); the attribute of majesty ( jaldl - subdivisions: power, 
overcoming and so on); and the attribute of perfection 
(kamdl - subdivisions: knowledge, creation and so on). 
Each kind enjoins a different kind of man’s behavior. The 
first obliges uns (see below), the second passing away, and 
the third love and longing for the beloved. Mashariq , p. 69f. 

84 Abrahamov, ‘Al-Ghazali’s Supreme Way,’ p. 158. See above 
p. 73f. 

85 Mashariq , p. 44,1. 1. 

86 Ibid., p. 43,11. 3-4. 

87 Al-Ghazali designates the intellect light, and stresses that the 
intellect deserves to be called light more than the eye, for 
the intellect overcomes the weakness of the eye. Mishkdt, 
pp. 122-128. According to al-Ghazali, the true and the 
highest light is God. Ibid., p. 119. Al-Dabbagh expresses a 
similar notion of God. See above pp. 44f, 49, 54. 

88 Mashariq, p. 44, II. 12-13. 

89 Ibid., p. 45,11. 8-22. 

90 Ibid., p. 44,11. 16-18. 

91 See above p. 96f. 

92 For Plato’s doctrine of Forms see F. Copleston, A History of 
Philosophy, New York 1962, vol. I, part 1, ch. 20. 

93 Mashariq, p. 47,1. 3-p. 48,1. 4. 

94 For internal senses see n. 28 above. 

95 See above p. 54. 

96 This sentence is reminiscent of Aristotle's first sentence in the 
Metaphysica: ‘All men by nature desire to know.’ 

97 See above pp. 54f, 60f. Al-Ghazali, Ihya\ vol. IV, p. 308, 
11. 9-10. 

98 Mashariq , p. 49, II. 8-22. 


99 Al-Dabbagh uses here the word ta'ashaqa which means 
literally to love one another passionately. 

100 See above pp. 50, 56f. 

101 Mashariq, p. 52. As we have seen, the view that affinity 
is caused by a similar state of heavenly bodies, for 
example, the lovers were born when a certain sign of 
the zodiac was in a certain place, is found in the Epistles of 
the Brethren of Purity (Rasail ikhwan al-$afa’). See p. 18 
above. 

102 See above p. 50 and Ihya\ vol. IV, p. 306,11. 13-22. 

103 Mashariq, p. 53. 

104 Ibid., p. 54,11. 4-7. 

105 ibid., 11.8-21. 

106 See pp. 1, 50 above. 

107 Mashariq, p. 54,1. 21-p. 55,1. 9. For the transformation of 
this Platonic myth in Arabic literature, see D. Gutas, ‘Plato’s 
Syntposion in the Arabic Tradition,’ Oriens 31 (1988), 
pp. 50-53 

108 See above pp. 51-59. 

109 lhyd\ vol. IV, pp. 300-307. 

110 Mashariq, p. 55,1. 19-p. 56,1. 16. 

111 Mashariq, p. 30, II. 9-10. 

112 Ibid., 11. 13-14. 

113 Ihyd\ vol. IV, p. 297,1. 27. 

114 Mashariq, p. 30,1. 3-p. 31,1. 8. 

115 Ibid., p. 31, II. 9-18. 

116 Cf. Bell, Love Theory, pp. 155-181. 

117 The verb ahabba also means ‘he willed', therefore it denotes 
the active aspect of love. 

118 Mashariq, p. 31,1. 19-p. 32,1. 2. 

119 Cf. G. G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, New 
York 1961 (rep. of the 3rd edition 1954), p. 27. 

120 Here al-Dabbagh seems to employ al-Ghazali’s terminology 
which differentiates between the world of senses, the 
material world, and the divine world (‘alam al-malakut, the 
world of the divine kingdom), or the hidden world. Between 
these two worlds, there is an intermediate world called the 
world of divine powers ('alam al-jabarut). Lazarus-Yafeh, 
Studies, p. 503f. For a thorough and careful discussion of 
al-Ghazali’s cosmology, see K. Nakamura, ‘Imam Ghazali’s 
cosmology reconsidered with special reference to the 
concept of jabarut,’ Studia Islarnica 80 (1994), pp. 29-46. 

121 Mashariq, p. 31,1. 19-p. 33,1. 2. 
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122 In the list given on p. 31, haiva occupies the second place, 
whereas in the explanation which follows it occupies the 
third place. 

123 Mashariq , p. 33,11. 14-15. 

124 Ibid., p. 34,11. 6-8. 

125 Cf. Bell, Love Theory , p. 16. 

126 The translation is based on Arberry’s. The literal meaning 
of the last part of this verse beginning with ‘God has led 
them astray’ serves the theologians who advocated God’s 
predetermination. See, for example, al-Ash‘ari, al-Ibana 'an 
u$ul al-diyana , Cairo n.d., p. 60. 

127 Mashariq, p. 34,11. 9-20. 

128 Bell brings forward Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya’s interpretation 
of khulla according to which it means love which is devoid 
of idolatry, the complete devotion to the beloved. Love 
Theory, pp. 159-162. 

129 See above p. 159, n. 86. 

130 Mashariq, p. 35,11. 4-13. 

131 Usually it is defined as ecstasy. Bell, Love Theory, p. 160. 

132 Mashariq, p. 36,11. 13-16. 

133 Ibid., p. 37,11. 13-20. 

134 The wayfarer who proceeds through stations on the mystical 
path. 

135 Ibid., p. 38,11. 15-19. 

136 Ibid., p. 38,11. 6-9. 

137 ‘Weeping for the ruins’ alludes to one of the famous motifs 
of classical love poetry in Arabic. 

138 Mashariq, p. 59, p. 61, I. 6. Cf. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 
p. 504f. 

139 See above p. 90. 

140 This seems to mean that the form becomes an essential part of 
the soul. 

141 Mashariq, p. 61,11. 7-19. 

142 Ibid., p. 62,11. 3-12. 

143 For this tradition see p. 57 above. 

144 Mashariq, p. 62,1. 13-p. 63,1. 2. 

145 For the poet Majnun (d. ca. 688 A.D.) and his beloved Layla, 
see E/2, vol. V, pp. 1102-1107. 

146 Mashariq , p. 63,11. 3-5. The poem appears in Ibn al-‘Arabi's 
al-Futuhat al-makkiyya, vol. II, p. 337f. 

147 Cf. a stanza of one of al-Rumi’s poems: ‘Oh, I have seen my 
beauty in Thy Beauty II have become a mirror for Thy Image 
alone.’ Chittic, The Sufi Path of Love, p. 264. The 


Swedish scientist and mystic Swedenborg uses the simile 
of the mirror to illustrate that although God is present in 
everything, He remains transcedent. ‘And although the 
Divine is in every single created thing, still there is nothing 
of the absolute Divine in their Being; for the created universe 
is not God but from God; and because it is from God, 
His image is in it, somewhat as a man’s image is seen in a 
mirror, although there is nothing there of the man himself.’ 
The Divine Love and Wisdom, part I, para. 59, p. 23. The 
use of the sun as a metaphor for the overflow which 
emanates from the One goes back to Plotinus. Enneads, 
V, 3, 12. 

148 Mashariq, p. 63,11. 6-10. 

149 This term can be understood as both ascetic and intellectual 
practice. 

150 Mashariq, p. 63,1. 15-p. 64,1. 7. 

151 See, for example, al-Ghazali: fa-la yakunu lahu ila ghayrihi 
na$ar . . . bal nazaruhu ila dhatihi. Al-Dabbagh: fa-laysa 
lahu nazar ilia ila dhatihi. 

152 Mashariq, p. 64,11. 9-18. See above pp. 72-74. 

153 Usually this term means the incarnation of God in man 
which was regarded by the orthodox Muslims as 
heresy. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, p. 144. See above 
p. 58. 

154 Mashariq, p. 65,11. 12-18. 

155 Ibid., p. 67,11. 7-8. 

156 Ihya\ vol. IV, p. 323, II. 1-5. See above p. 75f. 

157 Mashariq, p. 67,11. 12-17. 

158 Ibid., p. 68,11. 2-6. 

159 Al-Ghazali, Mishkat, p. 175. Cf. Al-Sarraj, Kitdb al-luma', 
p. 35If. 

160 In Mishkat (pp. 175-185), al-Ghazali makes a distinction 
between three kinds of people who are veiled (mahjub) from 
God: a. Those who are veiled only by darkness such as the 
unbelievers who deny the existence of God; b. those who are 
veiled by pure lights (mahj al-anwar) such as people who 
know the real meanings of God’s attributes and that it is 
impossible to ascribe the meanings of man’s attributes of 
power and knowledge to God. Notwithstanding, they argue 
that God, who is free of human meanings of attributes, is 
the mover of the heaven and its director, a view rejected by 
al-Ghazali; and c. those who are veiled by light mingled with 
darkness such as people who affirm the existence of God, 
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but because of the influence of their senses on them, they 
worship idols. 

I only give a few examples of the various groups 
mentioned by al-Ghazali. His goal is to show that the 
highest rank of man believes in God who is totally transcen¬ 
dent. In that he expresses a Neoplatonic idea. For a case 
of belief in God’s transcendence in terms of Neoplatonic 
philosophy, see my ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman on God’s 
Transcendence, Some Notes,’ Der Islam 71, 1 (1994), 
pp. 109-120. 

161 Mashariq , p. 68, 1. 8-p. 69, 1. 2. See above p. 76f. Many 
scholars make a distinction between shawq and ishtiyaq. 
Bell, Love Theory , p. 170. 

162 Ibid., p. 70,11. 8-9. See above p. 79. 

163 Idlal means a kind of self-pride. Smith, al-Muhasibi, 
p. 138. 

164 Mashariq , p. 71,11. 18-19. 

165 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, p. 55. 

166 Mashariq , p. 72, II. 1-3. Schimmel, ibid., p. 49. For these 
sayings in Sufism, see C. E. Ernst, Words of Ecstasy in 
Sufism, Albany 1985. 

167 Mashariq, p. 74,11. 13-16. See above p. 8If. 

168 Ibid., p. 75, II. 14-17. 

169 Ibid., p. 76,1. 12-p. 77,1. 9. 

170 Fear appears in al-Ghazali as one of the lovers’ signs. See 
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